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NOW  THE  LILAC  TREE’S  IN  BUD 

Bliss  Carman 

Now  the  lilac  tree’s  in  bud, 

And  the  morning  birds  are  loud, 

Now  a  stirring  in  the  blood 

Moves  the  heart  of  every  crowd. 

Word  has  gone  abroad  somewhere 
Of  a  great  impending  change. 

There’s  a  message  in  the  air 
Of  an  import  glad  and  strange. 

Not  an  idler  in  the  street, 

But  is  better  off  to-day, 

Not  a  traveller  you  meet 

But  has  something  wise  to  say. 

Now  there’s  not  a  road  too  long, 

Not  a  day  that  is  not  good 

Not  a  mile  but  bears  a  song, 

Lifted  from  the  misty  wood. 

Down  along  the  Silvermine, 

That’s  the  blackbird’s  cheerful  note; 

You  can  see  him  flash  and  shine 
With  the  scarlet  on  his  coat. 

Now  the  winds  are  soft  with  rain, 

And  the  twilight  has  a  spell, 

Who  from  gladness  could  refrain 
Or  with  older  sorrows  dwell? 
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President  Reynolds 


ST  is  a  well-known  fact  that  most  of 
the  students  at  the  Ontario  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  must  find  gainful  em¬ 
ployment  during  the  long  vacation. 
For  the  most  part,  they  rely  upon  their 
summer  earnings  for  their  winter  ex¬ 
penses  at  college. 

The  amount  of  the  earnings,  there¬ 
fore,  is  to  many  of  first  importance, 
and  they  naturally  look  for  such  em¬ 
ployment  as  will  give  the  largest  re¬ 
turns.  Fire-ranging,  scouting  for  in¬ 
sect  pests  and  plant  diseases,  clerking 
and  general  utility  work  in  summer 
hotels,  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  of  jobs 
are  sought  and  found  so  long  as  they 
promise  sufficient  returns  to  meet  win¬ 
ter  expenses. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  large  proportion  of 
our  students  in  all  the  classes  will  be 
found  at  work  on  farms  this  coming 


summer.  It  has  been  reported  that 
farmers’  sons  and  hired  men  are  leaving 
Ontario  to  look  for  jobs  in  the  factories 
and  building  trades  across  the  line. 
With  four  or  five  times  the  wages  that 
the  farm  can  afford  to  pay  offered  in  the 
trades,  it  is  no  wonder  that  young  men 
are  enticed  from  the  farms,  With  the 
railroads  paying  much  higher  wages  for 
light  and  unskilled  labor,  such  as  that 
of  trainmen,  than  any  farmer  can  afford 
to  pay  for  the  hard  and  steady  grind  of 
the  season’s  farming,  there  would  be  no 
young  men  to  be  had  for  the  work  of 
farming,  were  it  not  for  certain  com¬ 
pensations  which  farming  alone  can 
offer. 

First  of  all,  many  of  our  students  need 
the  practical  experience  of  another  sea¬ 
son  at  farming,  if  they  are  to  receive 
the  highest  advantage  possible  in  their 
continued  courses  at  the  college.  The 
college  teaches  the  science  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  It  does  not  pretend  to  teach  much 
if  any,  of  the  art  or  practice  of  farming. 
That  must  be  learned  by  doing  farm 
work,  by  real  dirt  farming.  The  college 
is  no  more  anxious  to  turn  more  theor 
ists  in  agriculture  loose  upon  an  unsus¬ 
pecting  world,  than  the  world  is  anxious 
to  receive  them.  Sound  experience  and 
practical  skill  are  necessary  ingredients 
to  mix  with  the  science  learned  at  col¬ 
lege,  for  the  making  either  of  successful 
farmers  or  of  useful  professional  agri¬ 
culturists.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  every 
agricultural  student’s  future  success 
and  usefulness  that  he  should  gain  the 
widest  possible  experience  in  a  variety 
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of  farm  operations  and  methods  of  farm 
management.  This,  then,  is  one  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  agricultural  college 
student  who  chooses  to  accept  the  lower 
wages  that  the  farm  offers, — that  he 
is  continuing  his  education  without  any 
interruption. 

Many  of  our  students  are  farmers’ 
sons.  At  some  sacrifice,  their  fathers 
and  mothers  have  sent  them  to  college, 
in  the  hope  that  they  would  return  with 
increased  capacity  and  an  unimpaired 
sense  of  duty  and  obligation.  It  would 
be  a  pity  if  that  hope  should  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  the  mere 
wish  to  gain  a  little  extra  money,  to 
spend  on  non-essentials  during  the  next 
winter  at  college,  should  induce  the 
farmers’  sons  to  forget  obilgations  and 
abandon  an  occupation  for  which  their 
experience  and  their  education  have 
specially  fitted  them.  Obligation  to¬ 
wards  their  home-folk  and  obligation 
toward  their  alma  mater  alike  demand 
their  services  on  the  home  farm,  if  those 
services  are  needed  there. 

For  those  with  the  necessary  skill, 
knowledge,  and  trained  intelligence, 
there  are  still  opportunities  in  farming 
to  make  a  decent  living,  to  acquire  a 
competence,  and  to  satisfy  the  ambi¬ 
tions  of  a  right-thinking  Canadian.  I 
know  all  about  the  economic  disadvant¬ 
ages  of  farming,  both  from  observation 
and  experience.  The  economic  disad¬ 
vantages  of  farming  are  not  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  here.  Perhaps  too  much  has 
been  said  about  the  subject  already, 
especially  by  those  whom  we  might  ex¬ 
pect  to  uphold  the  claims  of  agriculture 
as  an  occupation  upon  our  native  Cana¬ 
dian  citizenship.  Farming  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  appeal  to  a  goodly  proportion 
of  Canadian-born,  unless  farming  is  to 
be  surrendered  to  immigrants,  as  our 
skilled  trades  have  already  been  sur¬ 
rendered.  Fortunately,  there  is  no 
“caste”  idea  here  that  fixes  the  farmers’ 


social  status.  The  farmer,  the  real 
honest-to-goodness  dirt  farmer  takes 
the  place  in  society  and  in  the  affairs  of 
the  country,  which  his  education  fits 
him  for.  Personal  qualities  determine 
this.  A  certain  Canadian  publicist  has 
recently  stated  that  Canada  needs  a 
large  invasion  of  European  peasants, 
clad  in  sheepskins,  and  with  correspond¬ 
ing  standards  of  living,  presumably,  to 
occupy  Canadian  farms.  It  would  suit 
admirably  certain  types  of  economic 
thinkers  in  this  country,  who  do  their 
thinking  from  elevated  positions  of 
economic  privilege  gained  by  expropri¬ 
ating  the  profits  from  the  labor  of  farm¬ 
ers  and  other  workers,  to  perpetuate  on 
the  farms  of  Canada  an  ignorant,  un¬ 
thinking  contented  class  of  peasants. 
The  native-born  Canadian  farmer  has 
made  himself  dangerous  by  beginning 
to  question  these  privileges,  and  so  he 
is  to  be  supplanted  by  Russian  moujiks. 
Such  thinkers  need  to  be  reminded  that 
agriculture  is  still  the  most  important 
industry  in  Canada,  and  with  her  enor¬ 
mous  extent  of  fertile  land,  Canada 
would  do  well  to  maintain  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  agriculture.  The  best  way  to 
maintain  that  supremacy  is  to  encour¬ 
age  native-born  Canadian  farmers’  sons, 
who  understand  and  practice  indus¬ 
trialized  agriculture,  whose  individual 
economic  productive  capacity  is  high, 
and  who  moreover  possess  the  genius 
for  Canadian  citizenship,  to  occupy  the 
farms  of  Canada. 

Meanwhile  an  odd  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  graduate  or  two,  who  have  been  en¬ 
joying  soft  white-collar  jobs  and  the 
munificent  salaries  paid  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  service  have  recently  surrendered 
those  jobs  and  those  salaries,  and  have 
gone  farming.  The  positions  they  have 
occupied  while  in  the  government  ser¬ 
vice,  have  enabled  them  to  become  in¬ 
timately  acquainted  with  the  actual 
difficulties  and  disadvantages  of  the 
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Ontario  farmer.  Two  of  these  have  been 
agricultural  representatives,  who  have 
continuously  been  observing  the  farmer 
at  work,  puzzled  and  baffled  by  all  the 
perplexities  that  beset  the  occupation  of 
farming.  Two  others  have  been  engag¬ 
ed  in  surveys  of  farm  conditions,  and 
have  minutely  investigated  the  farmers’ 
hours  of  work,  his  labor  income,  his 
marketing  facilities,  and  his  condition 


of  living.  With  all  this  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  farming  opportunities 
and  conditions,  these  men  have  of  free 
choice  decided  to  commence  farming  on 
their  own  account.  Good  success  to 
them,  and  to  all  such  who  with  full 
knowledge  of  what  they  are  about  to  do, 
with  an  education  that  fits  them  for 
many  kinds  of  occupation,  have  chosen 
farming  for  their  sphere. 


o\ 


By  M.  W.  Rossie,  Editorial  Dept.,  Toronto  Globe. 


tnplHE  Editor  has  kindly  invited  me 
to  write  something  that  may  be 
useful  or  interesting  to  those  who 
think  of  entering  newspaper  work. 

The  young  man  who  feels  attracted  to 
Journalism  should  try  to  discover  whe¬ 
ther  he  has  any  natural  aptitude  for  it. 
It  is  not  enough  to  be  fond  of  books. 
The  good  student  may  not  be  a  keen 
observer,  but  the  Journalist  should  be 
both.  He  must  have,  if  he  is  to  succeed, 
a  lively,  instinctive  interest  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  facts  of  life,  and  an  eye  for  what 
is  out  of  the  ordinary.  If  he  can  see  the 
humorous  side,  so  much  the  better. 
Even,  if  at  first,  he  is  curious  only  about 
the  surface  of  things,  it  is  a  promising 
sign.  Observation  comes  before  reflec¬ 
tion,  as  Locke  remarked  long  ago.  The 
-  youth  whose  mind  is  open  to  impres¬ 
sions  from  without,  will  usually  have 
an  impulse  to  describe  them,  or  give 
some  form  to  his  experiences.  The 
artist  must  see  beauty  before  he  puts 
it  on  canvas. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  pro¬ 
fession — if  Journalism  can  be  so  classi¬ 
fied — calls  less  for  a  specialized  course 
of  education.  I  do  not  mean  that  edu¬ 
cation  is  less  essential  than  in  other 


kinds  of  brain  work.  There  is  no  branch 
of  knowledge  of  which  the  Journalist 
cannot  make  use,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
prescribe  for  him  any  exact  system  or 
process  of  academic  training.  He  will 
prescribe  for  himself  if  he  is  ambitious 
and  has  the  real  journalistic  faculty. 

The  other  day  the  owner  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Express  commented  on  the 
fact  that  comparatively  few  leading 
British  editors  had  attended  any  of  the 
seats  of  higher  learning.  He  gave  a 
list  of  the  University  and  non-LTniver- 
sity  men,  and  it  could  not  be  said  that 
the  latter  were  inferior  in  literary  equip¬ 
ment  for  their  work.  The  comparison 
was  not  an  argument  against  higher 
education,  as  the  non-university  editors 
would  not  have  won  their  professional 
prizes  if  they  had  not  been  hard  students 
but  it  seems  to  show  that  the  born 
Journalist  will  find  his  own  intellectual 
nutriment  though  it  is  not  a  method 
that  would  apply  to  doctors,  lawyers 
or  teachers. 

Probably  the  non-university  men 
found  compensation  by  entering  news¬ 
paper  offices  earlier  than  the  others  and 
getting  a  practical  schooling  as  reporters. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  start  at  the  top.  The 
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most  famous  journalists  have  worked  up 
from  the  bottom. 

One  requisite  in  a  Journalist,  who 
would  reap  the  highest  rewards,  is  a 
love  of  good  literature,  which  will  teach 
him  to  use  words  with  discrimination. 
He  ought  to  be  an  incessant  reader  and 
if  any  subjects  should  be  specially 
studied  they  are  economics,  history  and 
political  science.  A  course  at  the  On¬ 
tario  Agricultural  College  is  an  admir¬ 
able  preparation  for  Journalism,  if  the 
student  has  the  bent  towards  it.  More 
and  more  the  large  dailies  are  “featur¬ 
ing”  agriculture  and  providing  posi¬ 
tions  for  young  men  and  women  who 
can  write  well  and  with  knowledge  on 
farm  life  and  farm  topics. 

The  budding  newspaper  man  should 
not  be  concerned  much  about  style,  and 
should  guard  against  the  tendency  to 
“fine  writing.”  His  aim  should  be  to 
express  his  thoughts  clearly,  leaving 
the  style  to  take  care  of  itself,  as  it  will 
if  he  has  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him. 
As  he  progresses  he  will  find  himself 
using  more  periods  and  fewer  semi¬ 
colons  in  the  same  space.  There  are 
supreme  stylists,  “lords  of  language,” 
great  artists  or  artificers  in  words,  like 
Stevenson,  Pater  and  Ruskin,  but  it  is 
unsafe  for  the  newspaper  neophyte  to 
assume  that  he  is  destined  to  keep  them 
company.  He  is  fortunate  if  he  has 
an  ear  for  the  music  of  language,  but 
at  least  he  should  be -somewhat  of  a 
philologist,  if  only  a  self-taught  one. 
Few  can  afford  the  time  to  become 
classical  scholars,  but  it  will  be  an  in¬ 
dispensable  aid  in  the  correct  use  of 
English  if  the  student  will  acquire  a 
stock  of  Greek  and  Latin  roots.  He 
should  make  a  practice  of  memorizing 
the  derivation  of  every  English  word 


which  he  looks  up  in  the  dictionary,  a 
book  that  should  be  his  daily  compan¬ 
ion.  He  will  soon  find  it  a  pleasure,  not 
a  task. 

I  am  often  asked  whether  shorthand 
is  necessary.  There  are  excellent  re¬ 
porters  who  do  not  use  it  and  it  is  no 
help  in  descriptive  writing,  but  even 
when  a  verbative  report  is  not  required, 
it  is  desirable  to  reproduce  sometimes 
the  exact  phraseology  of  important  pas¬ 
sages  in  a  speech.  Shorthand  insures  a 
higher  degree  of  accuracy,  and  is  a 
labor-saver.  Think  of  the  mere  manual 
drudgery  the  stenographer  escapes,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  scribe  who  takes  long- 
hand  notes.  May  I  speak  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience?  In  the  Federal  elec¬ 
tion  campaign  of  1900  I  was  assigned  by 
a  Toronto  paper  to  interview  Sir  Charles 
Tupper,  then  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
Before  I  could  ask  him  a  question  he 
said,  with  characteristic  bluntness:  “Do 
you  write  shorthand?  If  you  don’t  I 
won’t  talk  to  you.”  It  would  not  have 
been  in  my  own  interest  if  I  had  had  to 
return  to  the  office  and  advise  them  to 
send  another  man. 

I  may  have  already  exceeded  my 
space — a  habit  journalists  must  fight 
against.  Just  a  word  to  those  who  im¬ 
agine  that  the  successful  reporter  must 
have  unlimited  “cheek”  and  no  fine 
feelings.  Happily  it  is  untrue.  The  best 
news-getter  in  my  acquaintance  was  a 
shy,  retiring  person.  His  resource  was 
an  enormous  circle  of  friends  who  could 
trust  his  honor  and  discretion.  They 
knew  he  would  keep  a  story  until  it  was 
ripe  for  publication,  and  until  his  in¬ 
formants  gave  him  permission  to  use  it. 
He  succeeded  by  inspiring  and  deserv¬ 
ing  confidence.  The  reporter  who  is  not 
trustworthy  soon  peters  out. 
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By  F.  Leslie  Wood,  B.  S.  A.,  Poultry  Superintendent,  Fredericton,  N.  B. 


BOYS’  and  Girls’  Club  work  has 
been  receiving  an  increasing 
amount  of  attention  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  during  the  past  few 
years.  In  United  States  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  club  work  has  been  carried  much 
farther  than  in  Canada  and  many  states 
have  a  complete  organization  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  this  work  alone.  In  some  of  the 
states  where  organization  is  most  com¬ 
plete  the  members  of  various  kinds  of 
clubs  number  several  thousands  of  in¬ 
terested  boys  and  girls. 

Club  work  has  extended  to  many 
lines,  chief  of  which  are  corn,  wheat, 
pig,  calf  and  poultry  raising  clubs,  and 
in  some  cases  sewing  and  cooking  clubs 
which  are,  of  course,  for  girl  members 
only.  Local  conditions  have  an  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  kind  of  clubs  organized, 
the  rules  and  regulations  and  the  man¬ 
agement,  but  in  all  cases  the  main  idea 
is  to  grow,  produce,  or  make  something 
that  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  community 
and  will  give  the  boy  or  girl  an  added 
interest  in  farm  life.  Competitions 
always  form  a  part  of  club  work. 

Club  work  began  in  New  Brunswick 
with  the  organization  of  two  pig  clubs 
in  1917.  The  following  year  poultry 
clubs  were  first  organized  and  since  that 
time  poultry  club  work  has  played  an 
important  part  in  the  work  of  the  Poul¬ 
try  Division.  During  the  five  years  the 
work  has  been  in  progress  forty  clubs 
have  been  organized  with  a  total  en¬ 
rolment  of  521  members.  To  these 
members  have  been  distributed  23,442 
eggs  and  1290  day-old  chicks,  all  of 
bred-to-lay  strains  of  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks. 


Space  does  not  permit  giving  the  rules 
and  regulations  under  which  the  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Poultry  Clubs  have  been  or¬ 
ganized  in  New  Brunswick  nor  the  con¬ 
tract  entered  into  by  the  members  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

While  in  many  other  places  where 
poultry  clubs  are  conducted  members 
are  permitted  to  make  a  choice  of  varie¬ 
ties  it  was  thought  advisable  to  adopt 
only  one  variety  for  the  work  in  New 
Brunswick.  It  was  believed  this  would 
assist  in  the  standardization  of  our 
poultry,  the  advisability  of  which  can¬ 
not  be  questioned.  The  principal  rea¬ 
sons  for  choosing  the  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  breed  were  as  follows : 

They  are  one  of  the  best  utility  varie¬ 
ties,  if  not  the  best,  and  well  suited  to 
the  farmers’  need. 

Many  of  the  Canadian  and  United 
States  Experiment  Stations  had  recog¬ 
nized  them  as  such  and  had  produced 
and  distributed  heavy  laying  strains. 

They  were  the  most  popular  and  most 
extensively  raised  variety  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick. 

A  sufficient  supply  of  eggs  of  any 
other  suitable  variety,  from  a  nearby 
source,  would  have  been  impossible 
to  obtain. 

While  poultry  club  work  may  not 
have  been  carried  on  to  as  great  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  in  other  provinces  or  states  it 
has  been  encouraged  so  far  as  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Poultry  Division  would 
permit  and  it  is  planned  to  continue 
the  work. 

W’hy  are  our  governments  laying 
such  stress  on  Boys’  and  Girls’  club 
work?  There  are  several  reasons.  In 
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many  cases  clubs  have  been  started 
primarily  to  increase  production  of 
some  breed  or  class  of  live-stock 
»  of  which  larger  numbers  were 
needed. 

Such  has  been  the  case  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  The  primary  function  of  the 
Boys’  and  Girls’  poultry  clubs  has 
been  the  introduction  and  propagation 
of  improved  strains  of  utility  poultry. 
Previous  to  their  organization  but  little 
attention  had  been  paid  to  egg  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  province  and  the  poultry 
clubs  were  aimed  to  serve  as  community 
breeding  centres  from  which  quantities 


and  economic  conditions  affecting  coun¬ 
try  life. 

A  third  reason  for  carrying  on  the 
work  is  its  educational  value.  A  club 
may  only  aim  to  educate  its  members 
along  one  particular  line  of  work  but 
interest  aroused  is  extended  to  other 
matters  and  to  the  improvement  of 
rural  conditions  generally.  Gradually 
but  surely  club  members  learn  that  it 
is  not  all  of  farming  to  drudge;  that 
there  is  abundant' opportunity  to  plan, 
study,  investigate;  that  intelligence  and 
culture  are  needed  on  the  farm  and  that 
the  proper  exercise  of  these  qualities  will 
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of  high-class  breeding  stock  and  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  would  be  available  in  a  short 
time. 

A  second  reason  for  carrying  on  club 
work  has  been  to  get  farm  boys  and 
girls  interested  in  farm  work  and  in  this 
way  stop,  to  some  extent,  the  rural  de¬ 
population  which  has  been  going  on  for 
so  long  to  the  detriment  of  the  farming 
communities.  Club  work  furnishes  an 
effective  means  of  reaching,  holding  and 
directing  the  interest  and  energies  of 
boys  and  girls  who  are  without  as  well 
as  within  the  schools,  and  so  promotes 
the  betterment  of  the  social,  educational 


yield  as  abundant  returns  in  the  coun¬ 
try  as  in  the  city. 

The  Poultry  Club  Fair  held  annually 
in  each  district  where  a  club  has  been 
formed  has  been  of  great  educational 
value.  The  person  who  judged  the 
fowls  exhibited  made  an  effort  to  point 
out  the  points  of  excellence  or  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  the  different  birds  and  thus 
each  member  had  the  opportunity  of 
gaining  valuable  information. 

Club  members  have  been  visited  as 
often  as  time  would  permit  and  indi¬ 
vidual  assistance  given  in  the  many 
problems  that  confront  the  poultry 
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breeder.  Meetings  have  been  held  and 
demonstrations  of  different  kinds  given 
in  an  effort  to  give  all  the  information 
possible  to  interested  members. 

Finally  by  bringing  together  the 
boys  and  girls  at  club  meetings  and 
club  fairs  social  conditions  may  be  im¬ 
proved.  This  is  particularly  so  in  out¬ 
lying  rural  districts  where  isolation  has 
been  the  greatest  hindrance  in  agricul¬ 
tural  progress.  If  the  social  instinct  of 
the  boys  and  girls  can  be  developed  in 
this  way  a  vast  amount  of  good  will 
result. 

I  wish  to  mention  briefly  some  of  the 
results  that  have  been  attained  by  club 
work  in  New  Brunswick.  It  has  wield¬ 
ed  a  widespread  influence  for  more  and 
better  poultry.  There  is  plenty  of  evi¬ 
dence  to  show  that  the  clubs  have  ful¬ 
filled  the  primary  function  for  which 
they  were  instituted — to  assist  in  the 

I1transfusion  of  heavy  laying  strains  of 
poultry.  Even  in  sections  far  removed 
fromc  lubs,  flocks  are  found  which  bear 
unmistakable  traces  of  the  blood  of 
strains  introduced  for  distribution  to 
poultry  clubs.  In  many  cases  they 
have  demonstrated  that  poultry  raising 
is  a  successful  venture  where  it  had 
been  viewed  with  doubt  previously.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  club 
member  will  become  an  enthusiastic 
poultry  breeder,  but  the  work  has 
brought  to  light  a  large  number  of  en¬ 
terprising  boys  and  girls  who  are  greatly 
interested,  and  are  making  a  financial 
success  of  poultry-raising.  Frequently 
the  parents  have  become  interested 
through  the  success  of  their  children  and 
with  the  parents’  approval  secured  in 
this  manner,  the  chances  for  continued 
success  look  exceptionally  bright. 

The  standing  made  by  fowls  bred  by 
club  members  in  the  laying  contests 
during  the  past  years  speaks  well  for  the 
results  of  the  members  as  breeders  and 
for  the  quality  of  the  stock  introduced 


by  the  Poultry  Division  for  distribu¬ 
tion  through  the  clubs. 

The  first  Egg-Laying  Contest  in 
which  club  members  from  New  Bruns- 
wich  took  part  consisted  of  twenty  pens 
and  was  held  at  the  Dominion  Experi¬ 
mental  Farm  at  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 
At  the  close  of  the  eleventh  month 
period  the  pens  owned  by  the  two  club 
member  entrants  from  New  Brunswick 
stood  third  and  sixth  respectively. 

A  contest,  running  for  the  full  period 
of  twelve  months,  was  held  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  at  the  Dominion  Experimental 
Farm,  at  Nappan,  N.  S.  Five  pens 
were  entered  from  New  Brunswick 
poultry  clubs  and  these  won  the  first, 
third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixteenth  places 
with  twenty  pens  competing. 

In  the  fall  of  1920  the  first  New 
Brunswick  Laying  Contest  began  at  the 
Dominion  Experiment  Station,  Fred¬ 
ericton,  with  twenty-one  competing 
pens  of  which  four  were  owned  by  club 
members.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con¬ 
test  these  stood  in  seventh,  ninth,  tenth 
and  twelfth  places. 

At  the  second  New  Brunswick  Con¬ 
test  which  ended  October  31st,  1922, 
poultry  club  members  claimed  second, 
third  and  thirteenth  places  among 
twenty  competing  pens. 

This  record  is  considered  particularly 
good  since  club  members  were  compet¬ 
ing  against  old  and  experienced  breed¬ 
ers  and  against  the  best  stock  that  the 
Experimental  Stations  had  produced. 

If  individual  members  of  a  club  were 
unable  to  make  up  a  sufficiently  prom¬ 
ising  contest  pen  a  number  of  members 
contributed  the  best  from  their  flocks 
and  the  pen  was  entered  as  a  club  pen. 
The  advertising  gained  by  successful 
participation  in  egg-laying  contests  has 
created  a  demand  from  the  members  of 
these  clubs  and  the  members  have  thus 
had  a  valuable  lesson  in  the  benefits  of 
organized  effort. 
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Xot  only  have  club  members  made  a 
good  showing  compared  with  others 
participating  in  the  egg-laying  contests, 
but  each  successive  year  finds  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  eggs  per  pen  higher  than 
the  previous  year.  Thus  in  1919  the 
pens  owned  by  club  members  in  the 
Charlottetown  Egg-Laying  Contest 
averaged  1177  eggs.  The  following 
year  at  Xappan  the  average  was  1415, 
while  at  Fredericton  in  1921  and  1922 
the  averages  were  1589  and  1617  eggs 
respectively.  It  should  be  again  point¬ 
ed  out  that  the  average  for  the  Charlot¬ 
tetown  Contest  is  for  eleven  months 
only  while  the  other  three  contests  were 
for  a  full  yearly  period. 

A  great  improvement  in  poultry 
houses  can  be  noted  in  districts  where 
clubs  have  been  located.  Many  new 
and  up-to-date  ones  have  been  built 
and  many  of  the  existing  ones  have  re¬ 
ceived  much-needed  repairs  or  altera¬ 
tions. 

These  results  have  been  obtained  in  a 
province  where  lumbering  and  fishing 
rank  high  as  important  industries  and 
where  farms  are  scattered  so  as  to  make 
club  work  more  difficult  than  in  more 
intensive  farming  districts.  Results 
should  be  proportionally  greater  under 
more  favorable  conditions. 

So  far  I  have  mentioned  mainlv  the 
material  benefit  to  the  province  br  the 
poultry  industry  generally.  Greater 
than  this  is  the  benefit  that  comes  to 
the  club  members  and  to  the  communi¬ 
ties  in  which  the  clubs  are  located. 


Individually  members  have  been  led 
to  observe  more  closely ;  they  have  been 
taught  to  recognize  the  good  and  bad 
qualities  in  the  birds  they  have  grown. 
They  have  learned  something  of  the 
value  of  labor,  the  cost  of  production 
and  the  keeping  of  simple  accounts. 
They  have  been  supplied  with  up-to- 
date  pamphlets  and  bulletins  dealing 
with  poultry  topics,  have  been  encour¬ 
aged  to  read  good  literature  and  have 
been  put  in  touch  with  some  of 
the  best  agricultural  publications. 
Their  views  have  been  broadened  and 
their  power  of  taking  initiative  has 
been  developed. 

Collectively  they  have  learned  the 
value  of  organized  effort  and  of  co-op¬ 
eration.  The  social  instinct  has  been 
developed — a  matter  of  importance  in 
outlying  districts. 

The  influence  on  the  communitv  at 

j 

large,  the  parents  as  well  as  the  children 
has  been  wholesome.  It  often  happens 
that  the  farmer  may  be  reached  through 
his  children  where  otherwise  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  him  assistance. 

Improvement  in  one  line  leads  to  im¬ 
provement  in  another  and  thus  the 
work  has  a  far-reaching  effect  in  com¬ 
munity  betterment.  Although  poultry 
club  work  in  New  Brunswick  has  had 
its  discouraging  features  at  times,  in  the 
end  results  have  been  most  gratifying. 
These  clubs,  though  somewhat  crude 
in  their  organization,  are  accomplish¬ 
ing  much  good  and  are  worthy  of  en 
couragement. 


-m 
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By  G.  H.  Unwin,  B.A.,  B.S.A.,  Department  of  English. 


IqplHE  British  Empire  is,  in  a  sense, 
a  political  freak,  a  gigantic  para¬ 
dox.  While  retaining  the  name 
and  a  few  minor  characteristics  of  pre¬ 
vious  empires,  it  has  departed  altogether 
from  them  in  its  essential  principles. 
The  two  essential  principles  of  an  em¬ 
pire,  as  previously  conceived,  were  first, 
political  subordination  of  colonies  and 
second,  their  exploitation  for  the  benefit 
of  the  central  power.  Such  were  in  es¬ 
sence  the  ancient  empires  of  the  Chal¬ 
deans  and  the  Persians,  such  were  the 
Roman,  Napoleonic,  and  the  lately  de¬ 
ceased  German  empires.  Such,  in  fact, 
was  the  British  Empire  until  recently. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the 
trade  monopoly  ceased,  about  1840,  a 
great  many  Englishmen  belteved  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  object  in  re¬ 
taining  the  overseas  possessions.  The 
colonies,  were,  to  quote  a  distinguished 
British  Statesman,  “millstones  about 
our  necks.”  They  were  exhorted  by  a 
leading  British  journal  to  take  up  their 
freedom  and  depart.  Concessions  were 
granted  easily  in  the  expectation  that 
they  would  soon  drop,  like  ripe  fruit, 
from  the  parent  tree.  But  contrary  to 
expectations  the  dominions,  as  they 
grew  more  independent,  became  also 
more  strongly  attached  to  the  British 
tradition.  A  new  pinciple  of  empire 
had  been  discovered — or  blundered  up¬ 
on,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  This  was  a  de¬ 
centralizing  principle,  granting  the 
greatest  possible  freedom  to  the  com¬ 
ponent  nations.  The  steps  by  which 
the  dominions  gained  first  commercial, 
then  political  autonomy,  are  familiar  to 
all.  The  latest  phase  of  the  Imperial 
idea  is  a  commonwealth  of  nations,  each 
working  out  its  own  destiny,  and  each 


bound  to  the  mother-country  by  bonds 
of  affection  and  by  very  little  else;  a 
loosely-built  structure  indeed,  but  pos¬ 
sibly  the  more  likely  to  abide  by  reason 
of  its  very  looseness  and  elasticity. 

Yet  there  are  certain  problems,  im¬ 
mediately  ahead  of  us,  which  cannot  be 
put  aside  for  future  reference.  We  are 
apt  to  rest  secure  in  the  fact  that  the 
Empire,  instead  of  falling  to  pieces  as 
predicted,  withstood  the  shock  of  the 
great  war,  and  emerged  safe  and  fairly 
sound.  The  war,  in  fact,  is  generally 
believed  to  have  solidified  the  Empire. 
In  this  fact,  however,  there  lies  danger, 
since  it  may  lead,  in  the  pressure  of  in¬ 
dividual  or  national  questions,  to  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  larger  issue.  The  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  empire  development  should  be 
clearly  set  before  the  people  and  public 
opinion  should  be  sought  on  questions 
of  general  policy.  There  is  need  of  a 
vigorous  educational  campaign  to  bring 
out  the  enormous  extent  of  our  Empire, 
its  infinite  variety  of  products  and  its 
possibilities  as  a  stabilizing  world  force. 

In  the  matter  of  size  and  potential 
wealth,  the  figures  are  striking.  At  the 
present  time  the  Empire  has  an  area  of 
14,000,000  square  miles,  being  many 
times  larger  than  any  political  unit  in 
the  world’s  history.  Compared  to  it 
the  Roman  Empire  was  a  mere  parish, 
a  paltry  million  and  a  half  square  miles 
in  extent.  The  Chinese  Empire,  with 
a  population  of  about  forty  millions  less 
(B.  E.  456,000,000  approx.)  is  about 
one-third  of  the  size.  Within  this  tre¬ 
mendous  area  there  is  every  climate  and 
practically  every  known  product. 

Writing  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
Lord  Long  reviews  the  list  of  Empire 
products  and  proves  categorically  that 
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we  could  produce  everything  for  our 
own  support  and  at  the  same  time  sup¬ 
ply  to  others  less  fortunate  a  portion  of 
our  good  things.  A  single  political  insti¬ 
tution,  covering  a  quarter  of  the  earth’s 
surface,  and  containing  more  than  that 
proportion  of  its  natural  resources, 
should  possess  unusual  possibilities  for 
power  and  influence. 

In  considering  ways  and  means  of  de¬ 
velopment,  it  would  seem  best  to  deal 
with  the  following  questions:  the  econo¬ 
mic  problem,  that  of  distribution  of 
population  or  immigration,  and  the 
constitutional  problem.  There  are,  of 
course,  other  important  phases,  such 
as  the  question  of  Imperial  defence,  but 
the  scope  of  this  article  will  permit  only 
a  brief  discussion  of  what  are  perhaps, 
the  most  important  phases. 

The  economic  side  of  the  question  is 
possibly  the  most  important  of  all. 
Hitherto  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
discuss  Imperial  matters  either  from  an 
academic  or  a  political  standpoint.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  most  of  the 
writers  treat  the  subject  in  its  “busi¬ 
ness”  aspect.  The  Empire  Develop¬ 
ment  Union  has  been  recently  formed  in 
England,  with  the  object  of  showing  by 
means  of  reliable  facts  and  figures  the 
need  for  concentrating  on  development 
within  the  Empire.  The  society  realiz¬ 
ing  that  no  scheme  of  this  kind  can  suc¬ 
ceed  without  considerable  capital,  is 
making  a  strong  bid  for  the  interest  of 
the  British  businessman.  To  quote 
from  an  article  by  R.  F.  Cottrell,  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  (Dec.  ’22.): 

“Notoriously  our  oversea  Empire 
is  in  need  of  capital  for  its  develop¬ 
ment.  That  the  surplus  capital  of  the 
British  Isles  should  assist  that  devel¬ 
opment  seems,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  be 
a  self-evident  proposition.  Money 
invested  in  foreign  countries  creates 
businesses  in  which  foreigners  are  em¬ 
ployed;  if  lent  to  British  subjects  resi¬ 


dent  in  our  oversea  Empire  it  gives 
employment  to  British  subjects.  Had 
the  bulk  of  the  British  money  which 
was  invested  in  the  United  States  and 
other  foreign  countries  been  diverted 
to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada, 
and  South  Africa,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  to-day  these  States 
would  be  in  a  more  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion  and  more  densely  populated.’’ 
There  are  not  lacking  other  signs  that 
the  Old  Country  is  alive  to  the  value  of 
the  dominions  and  the  necessity  for 
helping  their  development.  A  scheme 
which  has  received  considerable  publi¬ 
city  of  late  is  that  of  remitting  part  of 
the  tax  on  income  derived  from  Empire 
investments  as  compared  to  foreign  in¬ 
vestments.  Thus  the  income-tax  on 
certain  Japanese  securities  being,  say, 
six  shillings,  that  on  Canadian  or  Aus¬ 
tralian  securities  would  be  four  shillings. 
Thus,  other  things  being  equal,  the  in¬ 
vestor  would  prefer  the  Empire  proposi¬ 
tion.  There  is  probably  need  for  coax¬ 
ing  British  capital  to  come  to  the  do¬ 
minions.  Past  experience  of  boom  en¬ 
terprises  has  made  the  investor  from 
the  “right  little,  tight  little  island”  look 
coldly  on  these  countries  as  fields  for  in¬ 
vestment.  It  is  well  known  that  Can¬ 
ada’s  financial  requirements  since  the 
war  have  been  largely  supplied  from 
various  sources  in  the  States.  The 
Americans  are  carrying  on  a  big  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  through  the  Empire, 
and  their  large  manufacturing  concerns 
have  established  branch  factories  in 
Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
This  fact  is  not  so  alarming  as  some 
people  imagine,  in  fact  it*  will  probably 
help  on  the  Imperial  idea  as  much  as 
anything  else.  In  the  debate  of  April  10, 
in  the  British  Commons,  Viscount 
Ednam  startled  the  members  by  warn¬ 
ing  them  that  England  must  act  quickly 
if  she  is  to  get  her  rightful  share  of  the 
Empire’s  trade.  Government  spokes- 
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men  declared  that  a  committee  would 
be  appointed  immediately  to  start  an 
intensive  campaign  for  developing  the 
trade  of  the  Dominions.  Of  course  the 
whole  question  will  come  up  in  October 
at  the  Imperial  conference,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  something  will  be  done 
before  then. 

With  respect  to  our  constitutional 
problem  nothing  much  is  likely  to 
be  decided.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  the  Imperial  Conference  of 
1917  it  was  agreed  to  hold  “a  Con¬ 
stitutional  Conference”  to  give  a 
definite  constitution  to  the  Empire. 
In  the  last  conference  the  Premiers 
of  the  dominions  were  practically 
unanimous  in  saying  that  such  a 
meeting  was  unnecessary.  The  current 
idea  among  the  dominions  is  that  there 
is  no  need  for  an  Imperial  constitution. 
It  would  take  away,  possibly,  part  of 
their  freedom,  it  would  bring  them  into 
opposition  with  other  parts  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  and  in  fact,  would  destroy  that 
very  elasticity  which  appears  to  be  our 
greatest  strength.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  in  support  of  this  view;  yet  if  would 
seem  that  the  Empire,  if  it  is  to  advance 
with  any  unified  progress,  must  have 
some  machinery  more  effective  than 
that  existing  at  present.  Imperial  con¬ 
ferences  may  be  put  off;  they  may  be 
delayed  during  their  sessions,  by  the 
fact  that  the  various  representatives 
are  comparative  strangers;  they  may 
(in  fact  they  have  done  so)  develop  a 
tendency  to  put  off  to  the  morrow,  what 
promises  to  be  hard  to  solve  to-day. 
The  Round  Table  idea  is  not  dead  by 
any  means.  It  would  be  worth  while 
to  consider  the  idea  of  an  Imperial 
Senate,  whose  functions  at  first,  would 
be  purely  deliberative  and  advisory, 
but  which  would  be  representative  of 
all  parts  of  the  Empire  and  could  set 
afoot  without  delay  any  educational 
campaign  that  might  seem  advisable. 


Such  a  parliament  might  be  elected  on 
the  basis  of  revenue,  each  country  hav¬ 
ing  one  member  for,  say,  $20,000,000  of 
revenue.  A  very  interesting  article  is 
found  in  the  August  (1922)  number  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  This  gives 
full  details  of  a  proposed  Imperial 
Parliament  and  contains  many  ingen¬ 
ious  suggestions  as  to  the  election  and 
the  functions  of  such  a  body.  While  the 
constitutional  problem  does  not  seem  so 
important  at  present  as  the  economic 
one,  it  is  nevertheless  well  worth  think¬ 
ing  over.  As  the  dominions  grow  in 
power,  and  as  trade  within  the  Empire 
is  built  up,  there  will  arise  a  need  of 
some  permanent  and  representative 
body  watching  over  the  working  of  the 
whole;  indeed  if  harmony  is  to  prevail 
something  of  this  sort  will  be  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  third  and  last  problem  discussed 
here  is  that  of  redistribution  of  popula¬ 
tion.  The  situation  is  clear  to  all:  here 
are  the  great  dominions,  with  enormous 
areas  of  untilled  land,  and  deposits  of 
coal  and  minerals  yet  untapped ;  there 
on  the  other  hand  are  the  older  coun¬ 
tries,  overcrowded,  their  growth  stifled 
for  want  of  room  to  expand.  The  do¬ 
minions  need  population,  but  they  can¬ 
not  absorb  more  than  a  certain  amount 
at  one  time;  moreover  the  quality  of  the 
immigrant  is  extremely  important.  The 
old  idea  that  colonies  were  “dumping- 
grounds”  for  the  refuse  of  the  mother- 
country  has  fortunately  been  abandoned, 
Experience — the  experience  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States — has  shown  that  the  so-called 
melting  pot  does  not  always  melt  the 
material  put  into  it.  It  only  makes  the 
outside  surface  run  together  and  take  a 
different  shape.  So  that  the  dominions 
are  right  and  wise  in  insisting  on  a  rigid 
selection  of  immigrants  coming  to  their 
shores.  At  the  same  time  it  is  clearly 
necessary  to  encourage  immigration. 
Canada’s  growth  has  been  very  satis- 
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factory,  more  so  than  that  of  Australia, 
yet  these  countries  are  barely  inhabited. 
Below  is  a  small  table  showing  relative 
desities  of  population : 

British  Isles  (inch  Ireland)  386  per 
square  mile. 

Canada,  2.5  per  square  mile. 

Australia,  1.5  per  square  mile. 

New  Zealand,  1.7  per  square  mile. 

Quite  recently  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  population  of  the  British  Isles  is 
increasing  very  rapidly.  It  is  estimated 
that  between  500,000  and  600,000  peo¬ 
ple  should  emigrate  every  year  in  order 
to  preserve  the  proper  balance.  This  is 
an  opportunity  for  the  dominions.  We 
need  population  of  the  right  sort  and 
provided  capital  comes  with  it,  we  can 
not  only  get  the  best  British  emigrants 
but  can  keep  them.  We  have  lost,  in 
the  last  fifty  years,  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  to  the  United  States,  which 
with  natural  increase  amounts  to  about 
five  million.  The  reason  for  this  leak¬ 
age  is,  according  to  W.  P.  Kennedy 
(Canadian  Magazine,  March,  1923) 
the  lack  of  industrial  opportunity.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  us  that  it  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  get  people  here;  we  must  pro¬ 


vide  opportunities  for  them  when  they 
get  here.  Therefore  it  is  with  consider¬ 
able  satisfaction  that  one  reads  of  the 
conclusion  of  an  agreement  between  the 
Canadian  Government  and  the  British 
authorities,  arranging  for  the  transport¬ 
ation  of  a  number  of  specially  selected 
settlers  for  Canada.  Up  to  the  present 
Australia  has  been  quicker  than  we 
have  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation. 

These  are  simply  the  main  broad 
issues  of  Imperial  development.  It  will 
be  noticed  by  those  who  think  over  the 
matter  that  the  economic  aspect  is  really 
the  hinge  on  which  the  others  swing. 
Once  develop  a  strong  empire  trade  and 
the  dominions  will  grow  in  size  and 
power;  the  importance  of  their  relations 
with  other  parts  of  the  empire  will  in¬ 
crease  correspondingly,  and  out  of  the 
pressure  of  necessity  the  other  questions, 
of  constitution,  of  transportation,  of 
migration  and  redistribution,  of  defence, 
will  be  solved.  The  empire  will  survive 
all  other  empires  because  like  the  moth¬ 
er-country,  it  will  have  moved  with  the 
times,  adapting  itself  slowly  but  surely 
to  '‘the  strength  of  some  diffusive 
thought.” 


Those  great  men,  our  ancestors  did 
well  to  esteem  the  Romans  who  lived 
in  the  country  above  those  who  dwelt 
in  town.  For  as  our  peasants  to-day 
condemn  the  tenant  of  a  villa  as  an 
idler  in  comparison  with  the  busy  life 
of  the  agriculturist  laborer,  so  our  an¬ 
cestors  regarded  the  sedentary  occupa¬ 
tions  of  the  town  as  waste  of  time  from 
their  habitual  rural  pursuits;  and  in 
consequence  they  so  divided  their  time 
that  they  might  have  to  devote  only 
one  day  of  the  week  to  their  affairs  in 
town  reserving  the  remainder  for  coun¬ 
try  life. —  Varrot  B.  C.,  116-28. 


Now,  the  bright  morning  star,  day’s 
harbinger, 

Comes  dancing  from  the  east  and  leads 
with  her, 

The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  green 
lap  throws 

The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  prim¬ 
rose. 

Hail!  bounteous  May,  that  doth  inspire 

Mirth  and  youth  and  warm  desire; 

Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing, 

Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing; 

Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song 

And  welcome  thee  and  wish  thee  long. 

— Milton. 
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By.  H.  B.  Disbrowe,  ’23. 


VERY  beekeeper  should  know  how 
2^  to  rear  his  own  queens.  For  some 


years  past  it  has  been  considered 
more  economical  for  the  commercial 
beekeeper  to  buy  his  queens  at  prices 
ranging  from  75c  to  81.50  each  than  to 
raise  them  himself.  This  order  of  affairs 
however  is  beginning  to  change,  due  to 
the  fact  that  beekeepers  are  beginning 
to  realize  the  importance  of  breeding  and 
selection  in  the  stocking  of  their  api¬ 
aries. 

The  commercial  queen-breeder  has 
but  one  idea  in  mind  in  conducting  his 
business.  That  is  to  turn  out  queens 
in  large  numbers.  He  pays  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  intensifying  of  desirable  qual- 
ties  by  breeding  and  selection.  If  he 
can  turn  out  nice  bright  coloured  queens 
which  will  stand  shipping  conditions 
satisfactorily,  he  considers  that  he  is 
doing  good  work. 

The  honey  producer  on  the  other 
hand  views  things  in  a  different  way. 
He  wants  bees  which  are  gentle  in  tem¬ 
perament,  hard  workers  and  non-swarm- 
ers.  It  would  not  do  to  state  that  bee¬ 
keepers  never  get  queens  possessing 
these  desirable  qualities  from  the  pro¬ 
fessional  queen-breeders:  but  it  is  very 
seldom  that  they  get  the  right  combina¬ 
tion  of  these  qualities.  There  is  only 
one  way  to  do  this  and  that  is  by  what 
is  commonly  known  as  line-breeding  or 
the  constant  selection  and  breeding 
from  generation  to  generation  of  those 
individuals  in  which  the  desirable  quali¬ 
ties  are  most  intensified. 

In  practising  line  breeding  the  bee¬ 
keeper  is  up  against  some  difficulties 
which  breeders  of  other  kinds  of  stock 
do  not  have  to  contend  with.  Chief  of 


these  is  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to 
absolutely  control  the  male  parentage  of 
the  offspring. 

The  beekeeper  can  never  be  sure  of 
the  origin  of  the  drone  which  has  mated 
with  his  queen.  It  might  be  of  good 
stock  and  from  his  own  yard,  or  just  as 
easily  one  of  his  neighbours  blacks  or 
hybrids.  If  the  queen  has  mismated 
with  hybrids  or  blacks  it  will  of  course 
show  up  in  her  offspring,  but  by  that 
time  the  damage  will  have  been  done, 
a  valuabe  queen  wasted  and  bad  blood 
introduced  into  the  yard. 

The  ideal  place  to  practise  line  breed¬ 
ing  would  be  on  an  island  where  the 
bees  would  be  absolutely  isolated  from 
the  mainland.  Thereafter  making  sure 
that  there  were  no  wild  bees  present,  the 
beekeeper  could  feel  reasonably  sure 
that  his  queens  were  being  mated  with 
drones  of  pure  stock.  Unfortunately, 
however,  every  beekeeper  cannot  locate 
upon  an  island  so  the  next  best  thing  he 
can  do  is  to  create  as  near  as  possible 
in  his  vicinity,  conditions  resembling 
those  which  would  exist  upon  an  island. 
This  can  be  done  by  making  sure  that 
all  colonies,  both  those  in  his  own  yard 
and  any  others  which  may  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  provided  with  good 
queens  of  pure  Italian  blood. 

The  next  step  to  be  taken  is  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  breeding  stock.  The  importance 
of  the  drone  in  line  breeding  has  not 
yet  been  determined.  There  is  no  doubt 
however,  that  some  of  the  hereditary 
characteristics  are  borne  down  on  the 
male  side  of  the  house  just  as  in  poultry 
or  any  other  line  of  stock.  Accordingly 
the  breeder  makes  sure  that  there  is  a 
maximum  number  of  drones  from  his 
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choice  colonies  in  the  yard.  This  is  done 
by  supplying  the  brood  chambers  of 
the  selected  colonies  with  a  maximum 
number  of  drone  combs.  Thus  when 
the  young  queens  come  out  on  their 
mating  flight  there  is  a  reasonable  cer¬ 
tainty  that  they  will  be  mated  with 
drones  of  selected  origin.  The  queens 
are  also  raised  from  selected  colonies. 
Those  which  show  the  best  combina¬ 
tions  of  gentleness,  honey  producing 
and  non-swarming  qualities  are  the 
ones  chosen. 

A  frame  of  worker  brood  containing 
freshly  hatched  larvae  is  taken  from 
the  colony  selected.  The  young  larvae 
are  transferred  or  grafted  into  artificial 
queen  cells  in  which  has  been  placed 
some  royal  jelly.  The  royal  jelly  is 
necessary  as  it  is  the  natural  food  of 
developing  queens  and  controls  in  some 
manner  not  clearly  understood  the 
growth  processes  of  the  young  insect. 
After  the  larvae  have  been  transferred 
they  are  placed  in  a  superseding  colony 
or  one  which  is  preparing  to  swarm. 
They  will  readily  accept  and  start  the 
cells.  After  the  cells  have  been  started 
they  are  removed  and  placed  above  the 
brood  chamber  in  a  strong  colony  for 
finishing.  When  completely  capped  over 
they  are  ready  for  the  nursery  cages. 


A  nursery  cage  is  a  small  box  with  a 

screen  on  both  sides.  It  has  a  large  hole 

/ 

at  the  top  in  which  the  cell  is  placed 
and  a  small  hole  at  the  bottom  for  hold¬ 
ing  sugar  candy  on  which  the  young 
queen  feeds  after  hatching.  The  cells 
are  suspended  in  the  nursery  cages 
which  are  arranged  in  a  frame  and  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  super  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  regular  frames.  When  the  queen 
hatches  she  finds  herself  confined  to  the 
cage  and  she  is  unable  to  reach  the  other 
cells  and  destroy  them  as  she  would 
otherwise  do. 

After  they  are  hatched  the  virgin 
queens  are  transferred  to  a  small  flat 
rectangular  cage  and  introduced  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  colonies  in  which  they 
are  needed.  In  the  course  of  one  or  two 
days  the  queen  becomes  mated  and 
takes  up  her  egg-laying  duties  in  the 
hive.  In  a  few  weeks  her  progeny  will 
be  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  hive  and 
the  beekeeper  may  then  judge  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  selections.  It  follows  of 
course  that  success  does  not  come  im¬ 
mediately  and  that  many  of  the  results 
obtained  are  disappointing,  but  by  care¬ 
ful  selection  from  the  best  colonies  from 
generation  to  generation  and  from  year 
to  year  ultimate  success  is  bound  to  be 
met  with. 


The  Kind  to  Raise 
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By  N.  M.  Laughlin,  ’23. 


(3rd  Prize  Descriptive  Essay,  Review  Competition.) 


THE  month  of  May  was  settling 
over  the  Cotswold  hills,  and 
valleys,  when  I  first  turned  from 
the  highway  and  passed  the  lodge  by 
the  great  iron  gates  of  Netherswell 
Manor.  The  long,  smooth  roadway 
curved  gently  around  the  meadow  hill¬ 
side.  Ornamental  shrubs  and  trees  in 
clumps  and  singly,  skirted  the  drive. 
The  woods  on  the  hilltop  wore  a  fresh 
green  appearance.  We  passed  the  little 
gray  Cotswold  cottages,  nestling  in 
against  the  hillside  and  sped  on  by 
the  Bailiff’s  home.  A  little  rise,  a  stone 
gateway,  and  all  at  once  an  old  gray 
stone  residence.  It  is  the  Manor. 

English  Manor  houses  have  a  habit 
of  sympathizing  with  their  natural  sur¬ 
roundings.  Here  was  one  at  peace  with 
the  hills  and  woods  and  valleys  between. 
It  nestled  amongst  its  gardens  and 
settles  in  against  the  hillside.  The 
country  drops  away  beyond,  but  not 
for  long;  gurgling  waters  in  the  valley 
are  faintly  audible.  A  blue  landscape 
further  away  struggles  upwards  to  a 
toiling  plowman  on  the  horizon  a  mile 
away.  Great  oak  trees  in  clumps  and 
along  the  hedges  haunt  the  valley. 
Hedges  and  old  stone  fences  wantonly 
divide  it.  The  village  of  Lower  Sivell 
lies  tranquilly  in  it. 

Gardens  abound  at  Netherswell. 
There  is  the  beautiful  garden  of  roses 
with  a  playful  fountain  in  its  midst. 
There  it  lies  in  all  its  summer  color, 
directly  in  front  of  the  manor  and 
bounded  by  a  high  stone  wall  that  holds 
up  the  drive  embankment  at  its  side. 
This  terrace  wall  is  the  centre  of  inter¬ 
est  in  July  when  great  masses  of  Am¬ 
erican  Rambler  Roses  cover  its  sides — 
a  bevy  of  pink.  Not  the  least  attrac¬ 


tive  feature  of  this  garden  is  the  artistic 
stone  summerhouse. 

Then  there  is  the  Elizabethan  garden 
higher  up.  Flag-stone  walks  and  many 
beds  of  flowers,  the  whole  arranged  to 
form  a  geometric  design.  In  the  cen¬ 
tre  reposes  the  snowy  white  statue  of  a 
child.  From  this  eminence  we  can  see 
the  rose  pergola  covering  the  path  that 
leads  to  the  stables. 

Behind  the  manor,  but  rather  seclud¬ 
ed  nestles  the  fruit  and  vegetable  gar¬ 
den.  A  great  brick  wall  surrounds  it. 
Thieves  beware,  for  there  are  broken 
bottles  on  top.  There  are  prizes  worth 
winning  within.  Neat  rows  of  celery 
and  lettuce.  Beds  of  cucumbers  and 
kale;  luscious  strawberries  and  red  ripe 
apples.  The  apple  and  pear  vines  are 
trained  in  the  most  precise  and  regular 
manner  up  the  sides  of  the  garden  wall. 
He  surely  is  a  careful  gardener,  this 
fellow.  Here  he  is  in  all  his  reality. 
Auguste  is  a  Frenchman  and  very  mod¬ 
est.  He  wears  the  croix  de  guerre,  won 
at  Verdun.  Canada  interests  him,  but 
not  so  much  as  South  Africa  just  now. 
It  is  an  orange  ranch,  that  conjures  up 
pictures  of  ownership  and  independence. 
And  yet  he  is  very  happy  here.  We 
leave  him  to  his  contemplation  and  step 
through  the  hedge,  down  the  steps  and 
across  the  tennis  courts  behind  the 
manor.  A  glimpse  through  another 
arched  opening  in  the  hedge  reveals  a 
wild  water  garden.  An  inviting  path 
runs  past  through  a  little  white  gate  to 
the  oak  field  and  loses  its  way  far  down 
the  valley.  It’s  tempting  but  we’ll  go 
another  time. 

Let  us  turn  and  look  at  the  manor 
house  itself.  It  is  a  long  low  rambling 
steep-gabled  mansion.  It  is  all  stone, 
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roof,  window  casings  and  everything 
else  but  the  great  oaken  doors.  It  is 
typical  of  Cotswold  architecture  and 
was  designed  by  a  noted  Cotswold  ar¬ 
chitect.  The  whole  structure  strikes  you 
as  one  of  those  things  that  grow  where 
they  are.  Dignity  and  strength  are 
written  all  over  it. 

I  have  tried  to  show'  you  a  picture  of 
this  old  Cotswrold  manor  amidst  the 
gardens  and  hills.  I  have  said  nothing 
about  the  interior.  In  here  it  is  even 
more  interesting.  If  gardens  are  a  part 


The  great  spacious  dining-room  is  in¬ 
teresting.  The  marble  fireplace  adds 
the  cheer.  The  elaborate  chariot  mantle 
clock  measures  the  hours.  Large  paint¬ 
ings  in  oil  of  the  Netherswell  collies  and 
pictures  of  the  hunt  introduces  the 
rural  air.  Walnut  furniture  on  a  polished 
oaken  floor,  and  there  you  have  it.  But 
wait;  I  did  not  mention  the  elaborate 
red  marbl®  side  table. 

The  drawing  room  is  full  of  dignity, 
more  marble  fireplaces  and  beautiful 
wTite  carved  wooden  panels.  Mirrors 


The  Manor  House 


of  an  Englishman’s  life,  his  home  is  life 
itself.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of  rest, 
comfort  and  hominess  not  so  common 
in  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  hall,  the  sanctum-sanctorum  of 
an  English  home  is  long  and  low  and 
cosy.  Deep'rugs  and  soft  chairs  abound. 
The  long,  low  deep-set  casement  wdndow 
suggests  cosiness.  The  great  stone  and 
oaken  fireplace  and  the  blazing  logs, 
books,  a  massive  antique  w^alnut  table, 
convenient  lights — really  a  den  of  com¬ 
fort  is  there. 


give  a  very  spacious  effect  to  the  room  * 
Art  and  music  haunt  it.  Description 
of  this  palatial  corner  baffles  me — let’s 
retreat  to  the  library. 

Books  you  like? — and  a  cheery  fire¬ 
side,  and  a  fuzzy  bear  rug  on  which  to 
lie  beside  the  hearth — well  here  you 
have  them  deluxe.  What  book  worm 
could  resist  such  an  atmosphere?  Books, 
ponderous,  books  tiny,  books  in  calf 
and  others  in  cloth,  books  on  Egypt  and 
others  on  life,  novels  and  science,  his¬ 
tory  and  poetry — wrhole  tiers  of  them 
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and  row  upon  row  of  them,  and  a  neat 
little  pile  on  the  table  under  the  silken 
lamp,  and  a  deep  soft  chair  alongside. 
It  hurts  to  leave  all  that  inviting  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  ages. 

From  the  library  to  the  ball-room — 
from  books  to  jazz.  It’s  stepping  down 
alright.  It  is  four  steps  to  the  lower 
level  of  the  ballroom.  What  a  great 
high  commodious  room!  What  a  slip¬ 
pery  oaken  floor.  Two  pianos,  a  chester¬ 
field  and  some  chairs  are  enough.  Huge 
paintings  of  eagles’  rocky  homes  and 
other  scenes  of  wild  life  hang  upon  the 
walls.  Many-lighted  wall  brackets  and 
one  enormous  hanging  chandelier  make 
the  room  a  brilliant  one.  Surely  twen¬ 
tieth  century  youth  was  happy  here! 

Upstairs  is  full  of  all  those  luxurious 
accommodations  conducive  to  restful 
nights.  The  servants  end  of  the  manor 
is  the  hive  of  industry.  The  great  wide 
kitchen  is  the  centre  of  this  industry. 
Industry?  Let’s  flee;  we’ll  talk  to  the 
people. 

They  are  interesting.  The  old  manor 
belongs  to  the  Scotts.  Their  great 
grandfather  was  Captain  of  the  Vic¬ 
tory,  Nelson’s  flagship.  A  portrait  of 
the  old  man  occupies  a  prominent  place 
in  the  hall.  Their  father  was  a  promin¬ 
ent  English  surgeon.  Indeed  the  family 
is  one  of  the  most  respected  in  Glouces¬ 
tershire.  Haven’t  I  heard  of  the  times 
at  court?  Didn’t  they  tell  of  the  day 
when  King  Edward  VII.  lunched  at 
their  London  house.  There  were  tales, 
too,  of  the  many  little  anecdotes  of 
court  celebrities. 

To  live  at  this  Gloucester  manor 
house  is  to  live  a  life  of  daily  leisure. 
However,  I  would  prefer  to  class  it  with 
that  leisure,  that  one  writer  has  des¬ 
cribed  as  productive.  He  thinks  that 
much  of  the  best  in  art,  literature  and 
science  has  been  the  product  of  leisure, 
the  leisure  of  material  independence. 

The  pursuit  of  art  has  taken  much 


time  at  Netherswell  .  Songs  have  been 
written  there.  A  singer  of  Netherswell 
has  been  heard  in  many  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  sing¬ 
ers  of  the  age  was  nurtured  in  the  musi¬ 
cal  atmosphere  of  this  old  manor  house. 
His  name  is  John  McCormick.  His 
story  is  an  interesting  one,  but  inap¬ 
propriate  here.  It’s  enough  to  say  that 
he’s  a  frequent  guest  at  the  manor.  Too, 
there  was  a  violinist  who  drew  visitors 
from  far  and  near  in  England,  and  sent 
them  away  happier  than  they  came. 

That  great  English  game  of  tennis 
claims  much  time  in  the  summer. 
Scarcely  a  day  goes  by  but  the  game 
is  played  at  home,  or  at  some  neigh¬ 
bouring  place.  Tournaments  at  the 
numerous  clubs  are  constant.  Many 
are  the  happy  tennis  parties  that  are 
held  on  the  Netherswell  courts  during 
a  summer.  But  the  autumn  frosts 
usher  in  the  king  of  English  sport — 
hunting. 

Hunt  meets  of  the  local  clubs  are 
constant  and  frequent,  fall,  winter  and 
spring.  Red-coated  huntsmen  and  dar¬ 
ing  huntswomen  go  dashing  all  over  the 
countryside.  The  sound  of  the  hunts¬ 
man’s  horn  and  the  howl  of  hounds 
need  not  alarm  you  at  any  time — it’s 
just  the  hunt  in  hot  chase.  The  climax 
of  the  season  comes  when  the  great 
hunt  ball  is  staged.  I  would  not  suggest 
that  balls  are  uncommon  down  there 
amongst  the  Cotswold  hills.  They  are 
apt  to  excite  the  parish  at  most  any 
time. 

Dinner  is  a  daily  function.  It  breaks 
in  upon  your  time  when  the  old  manor 
bell  summons  the  house  to  “dress  for 
dinner’’  at  seven-thirty.  It  is  eight 
when  the  master  and  his  lady  lead  the 
procession  to  the  banquet  hall.  The 
latter  pleases.  A  fire  is  blazing  on  the 
hearth.  A  dozen  shaded  candles  glim¬ 
mer  down  upon  the  silver  and  the  snowy 
linen  from  the  eminence  on  the  great 

(Continued  on  page  xx.) 
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WE  recall,  with  pleasure,  the  few 
talks  and  addresses  we  were 
privileged  to  hear  during  the 
term.  Such  men  as  Dr.  Gray,  Professor 
Fay,  Hon.  Mr.  Langley  and  President 
Reynolds  have  the  rare  ability  of  taking 
their  hearers  away  from  themselves,  for 
the  time  being  at  least.  They  gave  us 
something  to  think  about  which  broad¬ 
ened  our  outlook.  We  have  often  heard 
the  wish  expressed,  and  rightly  so,  that 
we  have  more  talks  from  men  of  this 
stamp. 

In  the  leading  article  of  this  issue 
President  Reynolds  further  emphasizes 
the  ideas  he  presented  to  us  in  the  short 
talk  he  gave  us  before  we  left  college. 
He  expresses  the  hope  that  many  more 
students  and  graduates  will  see  fit  to 


return  to  the  farm,  that  they  will  leave 
college  with  the  firm  conviction  that 
agriculture  is  still  the  fundamental  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Canada. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  farmers  re¬ 
sent  being  given  advice  by  college  theo¬ 
rists.  If  more  college  men  were  ac¬ 
tually  engaged  in  farming,  working  by 
themselves,  if  they  had  that  courage, 
they  could  not  only  demonstrate  that 
better  methods  can  be  employed  and 
that  fair  returns  can  be  made  from  the 
farm,  but  they  would  find  a  real  field  of 
opportunity.  The  farm  is  a  great  place 
to  begin  from.  But  to  do  so  we  will 
need  to  turn  to  farming  with  a  better 
philosophy  than  that  of  making  money 
from  it.  And  here  is  where  the  few 
talks  we  have  had  come  in.  They 
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give,  or  should  give,  us  the  impulse  to 
think  about  and  believe  in  those  con¬ 
victions  or  ideals  or  fundamentals,  call 
them  what  you  will,  which  will  lead 
men  to  return  to  the  farms  where  they 
are  needed  if  our  country  is  to  fulfil  its 
destiny. 

Some  already  have  those  convictions 
and  are  preparing  to  act  upon  them. 
Others  will  never  go  back  to  the  land. 
Many  are  wavering  on  the  borderland 
of  indecision.  The  need  for  college- 
graduates  upon  the  land  should  be  em¬ 
phasized  more  strongly  in  our  colleges. 
This  is  an  age  of  materialism.  We  are 
told  too  often  that  the  farm  is  no  place 
for  men  with  degrees,  too  often  that 
farming  is  not  a  lucrative  occupation. 


The  plea  is  made  that  it  is  too  difficult 
to  buy  a  farm.  The  would-be  farmer  re¬ 
quires  too  much  capital.  This  is  very 
true,  unfortunately.  But  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it?  Many  men  are, 
as  President  Reynolds  states,  preaching 
immigration.  They  say  that  Canada 
needs  a  class  of  farmer-peasants.  Our 
country  must  have  a  type  of  farmer 
who  can  see  beyond  the  end  of  his  nose, 
who  has  some  outlook,  some  ideals. 

We  should  be  thinking  about,  talking 
about  and  trying  to  solve  such  prob¬ 
lems.  College  graduates  can  give  agri¬ 
culture  the  boost  and  vision  it  requires, 
if  we  “are  willing  to  get  up  early  and 
not  afraid  to  work  hard.” 


The  Review  goes  to  press  this  month 
in  the  hands  of  a  new  staff  of  sub¬ 
editors.  We  wish  to  express  our  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  support  which  many 
of  the  out-going  editors  gave  us.  It  is 
not  always  easy  to  secure  the  promised 
write-up  or  article  each  month.  Pro¬ 
mises  are  so  different  to  the  actual 
fulfilment. 

To  secure  articles  for  our  college 
magazine  is  the  primary  object  in 
having  so  many  sub-editors.  To  turn 
out  a  well-rounded  publication  it  is 
necessary  to  have  discussions  on  all 
subjects.  That  is  the  policy  of  the 
Review.  And  to  uphold  that  policy 
it  is  necessary  to  have  the  support  and 
co-operation  of  every  student  of  the 
College.  Writing  for  a  college  maga¬ 
zine,  along  with  taking  part  in  the 


activities  of  the  major  college  societies, 
gives  a  student  some  return  for  his 
efforts.  During  the  past  term  there 
has  been  a  very  noticeable  lack  of 
interest  in  the  work  of  our  major 
organizations. 

The  Review  is  published  during  the 
summer  months  primarily  to  carry  our 
advertising.  Yet  it  can  also  keep  the 
students  in  touch  with  each  other 
throughout  the  holidays.  The  in-com¬ 
ing  editors  are  new  to  their  work.  Help 
them  out  by  sending  in  the  odd  item — 
what  you  lire  doing  or  what  the  other 
fellow  is  doing. 

Every  success  to  the  members  of  the 
out-going  staff.  May  every  member 
of  the  new  staff  land  an  article  each 
month ! 
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Iks  MemoffSamri! 

The  last  days  at  college  were 
saddened  by  the  death  of  one  of 
our  fellow-students,  Frank  Miller, 
the  only  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Miller,  of  Inkerman,  Ontario.  Fol¬ 
lowing  an  attack  of  measles,  he 
took  seriously  ill  and  died  on  April 
4th.  Although  only  with  us  a 
short  time  he  was  a  popular 
member  with  his  own  year  and 
with  the  student  body. 

We  extend  our  sincerest  sym¬ 
pathy  to  the  bereaved  parents. 


At  the  time  of  going  to  press  we  are 
pleased  to  report  that  the  revised  plans 
for  our  long  delayed  Memorial  Hall 
have  been  put  in  the  hands  of  the  con¬ 
tractors  and  tenders  are  being  received. 

The  new  plans  call  for  a  smaller  and 
less  expensive  building.  While  some  of 
the  more  ornate  features  of  the  first 
plans  have  been  sacrificed,  the  building 
will  still  be  a  beautiful  structure  of 
stone.  It  will  have  a  seating  capacity 
of  approximately  eight  hundred. 

President  Reynolds  has  every  belief 
that  the  work  of  construction  will  com¬ 
mence  as  soon  as  is  reasonably  possible. 

The  unfortunate  delays  in  getting 
the  erection  of  the  Memorial  Hall  under 
way  have  somewhat  cooled  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  which  gave  birth  to  the  idea.  Yet 
all  students  and  certainly  all  recent 
graduates  are  looking  forward  to  the 
completion  of  this  tribute  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  O.  A.  C.  men  who  gave  their 
lives  in  the  war. 


The  Cwe 

The  most  impressive  man  I  meet  on 
my  hurried  trip  to  the  city  last  week 
was  a  farmer.  He  was  full  of  energy 
and  optimism.  He  had  wintered  well 
and  when  I  asked  him  the  receipt  for 
getting  through  a  long  and  trying 
winter  in  such  fine  form,  he  gave  it  in 
one  word,  “Work!”  Having  a  large 
herd  of  steers  to  fatten  and  being  unable 
to  get  any  help  he  had  done  two  men’s 
work  all  winter  and  was  coming  out  in 
the  spring  in  the  humor  to  do  still  more. 
His  attitude  toward  things  in  general 
was  rebellious.  He  was  sick  of  politics, 
sick  of  leaders  who  did  not  lead  and 
sick  of  organizations  that  did  not  get 
results.  He  had  a  lot  of  old-fashioned 
ideas.  He  considered  home-making  the 
business  of  a  farmer  and  argued  that 
the  man  who  was  willing  to  work  could 
make  a  living  and  have  a  good  time, 
no  matter  how  hard  times  might  be. 
Apparently  he  had  become  convinced 
that  organizers  and  planners  are  just 
as  likely  to  go  wrong  as  to  go  right, 
while  the  man  who  works  is  always  right. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  man 
who  relies  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  the 
stub  of  a  lead  pencil  can  figure  out  how 
to  make  a  fortune  in  an  evening.  My 
.  farmer  friend  seemed  to  be  of  the 
opinion  that  the  man  who  can  take  a 
piece  of  paper  and  the  stub  of  a  lead 
pencil  and  prove  that  everything  is 
going  to  the  dogs  is  equally  foolish. 
His  cure  for  everything  was  work — 
old-fashioned  work.  The  world  needs 
workers  rather  than  men  wdio  can  make 
profits  from  the  work  of  others.  If 
plenty  of  work  is  done,  things  are  much 
more  likely  to  come  out  right.  Any¬ 
way,  it  was  worth  more  to  have  this 
man’s  energy  and  optimism  than  to 
have  a  balance  in  the  bank.  And  he  said 
it  was  all  due  to  a  winter  of  hard  work. 
Almost  was  I  persuaded  to  go  to  work  my¬ 
self. — Peter  McArthur,  in  “The  Globe”. 
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T  IS  not  often  that  we  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  hearing  such  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  illuminating  address 
as  that  given  by  the  Hon.  Geo.  Langley 
of  the  Saskatchewan  Grain  Growers’ 
Co-operative  on  March  28th,  in  Massey 
Hall.  During  the  best  part  of  two 
hours  the  speaker  presented  a  typical 
Westerner’s  views  on  a  varied  number 
of  subjects,  and  spoke  in  a  clear,  simple 
manner  of  the  history,  development  and 
organization  of  the  Saskatchewan  Grain 

Growers’  Co-operative. 

♦ 

He  stated  that  he  was  very  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
Eastern  Canadians  because  he  thought 
East  and  West  should  always  be  united 
as  one. 

In  dealing  with  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  organization  of  the  Saskatchewan 
grain  growers,  Mr.  Langley  told  how 
the  problem  of  handling  wheat  has 
become  very  acute.  In  1893  the  pro¬ 
duction  was  150,000  bushels,  in  1922, 
250,000,000  bushels.  The  railways  soon 
found  that  it  was  impossible  to  handle 
the  crop  themselves,  so  they  co-operated 
with  grain-handling  men  and  privately- 
owned  grain  elevators.  This  developed 
grafting  and  the  unfair  treatment  of 
the  farmer  on  grades  and  percentages 
of  dirt.  As  Mr.  Langley  emphatically 
stated,  “If  you  make  a  door  mat  of 


yourself,  you  will  find  some  dirty  rascal 
who  will  wipe  his  feet  on  you.” 

After  much  agitation  for  a  change  by 
himself  and  Dr.  McGill,  the  Provincial 
Government  became  interested.  A  com- 
mission  was  appointed  and  a  report 
presented,  which  recommended  a 
scheme.  This  consisted  of  giving  the 
farmers  financial  assistance  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  building  elevators. 

The  bill  was  passed  in  1911,  and 
forty-six  elevators  were  built  during  the 
first  year.  To-day  the  elevator  system 
covers  the  whole  province  and  consists 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty  elevators. 
The  Growers  have  a  commission  house 
on  the  Grain  Exchange  at  Winnipeg, 
and  have  extended  operations  to  Port 
Arthur  and  Fort  William,  where  they 
have  elevators  that  will  handle  850,- 
000,000  bushels  of  grain  next  year.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  met  all  its  payments,  and 
is  so  successful  that  it  has  worked  a 
miracle  for  the  farmers  of  Saskatche¬ 
wan.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  success 
obtained,  the  speaker  stated  that  the 
Co-operative  Association  wrote  cheques 
last  year  for  $70,000,000 — in  short,  j 
their  credit  has  grown  to  $70,000,000. 

In  1915,  46,000,000  bushels  were 

handled,  and  in  1922  40,000,000 

bushels.  There  is  no  compulsion,  the 
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growers  having  absolute  freedom  in  the 
selling  of  their  grain. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Langley  was 
proposed  by  Prof.  Colquette.  Much 
credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Coke  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  Department,  and 
to  Mr.  S.  S.  Brecken,  President  of  the 
Economics  Club,  who  have  been  mainly 
responsible  for  bringing  some  very 
interesting  speakers  to  the  College 
during  the  past  winter. 

J^uumnoirs9  JolInlFicaftnoini 

The  Juniors,  if  they  make  no  other 
claim,  believe  in  originality.  When  the 
time  came  for  the  Year  get-together,  it 
was  decided  to  have  an  informal  evening 
at  the  Wyndham  Inn.  Arrangements 
were  made  accordingly,  and  on  March 
17  (Praise  be  to  St.  Pat,  and  to  Pat 
who  made  the  arrangements)  the  Year 


That  bend  of  peculiar  inseparability, 
which  has  ever  characterized  the  social 
spirit  of  the  college  war  veterans,  was 
much  in  evidence  at  the  Returned 
Men’s  Dance  on  Saturday  night,  March 
24th. 

Since  Alma  Mater  undertook  to 
mould  young  men  in  the  arts  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  never  has  such  a  body  of  kindred 
spirits  been  incorporated  into  the  nat¬ 
ural  ties  wTich  bind  students  together. 
Ever  since  the  War  the  Veterans’ 
dances  have  been  popular  functions, 
and  it  was  with  considerable  regret  that 
a  great  number  felt  on  Saturday  night 
that  for  them  the  pleasure  of  their 
continuance  was  soon  to  be  ended. 

The  new  building  of  the  Veterinary 
College,  which  has  been  the  scene  of 
several  enjoyable  joint  college  functions 
showed  its  exceptional  adaptability  for 
the  purpose. 

While  “Joner”  and  his  inimitable  toe 
ticklers  applied  the  terpsichorean  touch 


migrated  down-town,  each  with,  of 
course,  a  companion  from  across  the  way. 

Cosey  tables  and  a  substantial  lunch 
put  everyone  in  good  humor.  Professor 
Squirrel  and  the  Year  President  made 
short  addresses  and  proposed  the  toasts. 
At  the  proper  moment  the  College 
Orchestra  arrived  and  dancing  com¬ 
menced. 

Through  the  help  of  Mr.  Paul  Jones 
(alias  Braund),  everyone  soon  became 
acquainted  and  that  spirit  of  fellowship 
which  prevails  only  at  such  a  function, 
was  in  the  air  for  the  remainder  of 
the  evening. 

Quite  obviously  the  evening  was  an 
unqualified  success,  even  the  motorman 
on  the  home  car  realized  it.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  Juniors  were  innocent 
spectators  on  the  morning  of  that 
memorable  day? 


a  state  approaching  desertion  appeared 
to  prevail  in  the  spacious  halls  adjoining 
the  ball  room.  At  intervals  a  few  of 
the  more  venturesome  were  observed 
conducting  their  partners  on  a  tour  of 
inspection  of  veterans  and  relics  of  late 
veterinary  engagements.  In  mild  tre¬ 
pidation  the  partners  reviewed  the 
remains  while  erstwhile  students  of  Dr. 
Hugo  Reed  explained  the  mysteries  of 
Veterinary  Anatomy. 

The  variation  of  atmosphere  served 
to  merely  accentuate  the  avidity  with 
which  the  supper  hour  w~as  approached, 
and  it  was  then  that  highly  favorable 
comment  on.  the  management  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Fred  Presant  was  overheard. 

The  returned  men  who  remain, though 
their  numbers  be  small,  are  sure  to 
maintain  the  spirit  of  comradeship 
which  heretofore  has  prevailed,  and 
social  events  such  as  the  last  returned 
men’s  dance  are  sure  to  attract  many 
former  members. 
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Sunday  morning.  The  early  morning 
sun  is  pouring  in  the  windows.  Two 
chrysalis-like  forms  lie  on  the  beds  at 
either  side  of  the  room.  The  gentle 
rise  and  fall  of  the  red  and  blue  coverlets 
show  that  both  are  still  in  the  dormant 
condition. 

The  sunlight  brightens,  filling  the 
room  with  warmth  as  well  as  light. 
One  form  stirs,  elongates,  rolls  over.  A 
tousled  head  protrudes  from  the  largest 
end  of  the  quilty  shell.  Graduately 
shoulders  and  arms  appear.  The 
regenerated  one  yawrfs  and  stretches 
deliciously. 

“Hey,  Bill,’’  he  roars,  unloosening  his 
vocal  powers,  “it’s  time  to  get  up!” 

A  sad  and  disinterested  moan  comes 
from  the  other  side  of  the  room.  Slowly 
the  chrysalis  stirs,  elongates  and  goes 
through  a  similar  transformation.  Bill 
emerges,  blinks,  then  makes  a  sudden 
grab  under  his  pillow.  A  watch  is  pro¬ 
duced. 

“Gosh!  it’s  twenty  minutes  to  eight!” 

With  a  determined  heave  two  appar¬ 


ently  fully-developed  forms  throw  off 
the  bedclothes  and  stand  on  the  floor. 

Both  reach  for  their  clothes.  Just 
as  their  hands  touch  their  nether  gar¬ 
ments  they  pause  as  if  transfixed.  The 
silence  of  the  residence  makes  itself 
manifest.  The  truth  dawns  upon  their 
now  awakened  minds. 

For  a  moment  nothing  is  said.  Bill 
is  the  first  to  speak. 

“You  poor,  wall-eyed,  mug-wump! 
Don’t  you  know  this  is  Sunday.” 

“I  do,”  replied  Jim,  the  enormity  of 
his  offense  now  clear,  “an  hour  of  sleep 
lost.” 

“Lost,  my  eye,”  said  Bill,  irrelevantly. 

The  nether  garments  are  dropped,  a 
quick  dive,  a  wriggle  or  two  and  again 
the  chrysalis-like  forms  lie  upon  the 
beds.  The  gentle  rise  and  fall  of  the 
red  and  blue  coverlets  show  that  the 
metamorphosis  was  incomplete. 

The  sun  slips  behind  a  cloud.  The 
absolute  silence  of  the  residence  is 
doubly  manifest. 


On  Thursday  evening,  March  22nd, 
a  burst  of  strange  music  issued  from  the 
College  Cafeteria.  It  ceased  as  sud¬ 
denly  as  it  had  begun,  to  be  followed 
at  once  by  a  roar  of  applause.  Year 
'25’s  sophomore  dinner  was  under  way. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  guests  of  honor, 
President  J.  B.  Reynolds,  Mr.  G.  J. 
Spencer,  Mr.  H.  C.  Mason,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Jones  and  Mr.  N.  C.  MacBeth,  the  year 
orchestra  announced  the  dinner  by  a 
rousing  selection,  which  expressed  the 
feelings  of  goodwill  so  evident  in  every¬ 
one  present. 

From  the  first  course  it  was  a  dinner 
to  be  remembered  with  a  joy  that  can 


only  come  with  thoughts  of  culinary 
masterpieces;  and  by  a  menu  so  well 
calculated  to  delight  the  student.  The 
“Pantry  Shelf”  deserves  much  credit 
for  the  success  of  the  evening. 

“The  King”  was  proposed  by  the 
toastmaster,  Mr.  G.  J.  Spencer,  opening 
the  program  for  the  evening.  It  was 
followed  by  a  toast,  “Our  Alma  Mater,” 
which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Jones,  President  of  the  Students’  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  was  responded  to  by  President 
J.  B.  Reynolds.  “The  Year,”  proposed 
by  Mr.  G.  J.  Spencer,  Honorary  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Year  ’25,  and  responded  to  by 
Mr.  N.  Jones,  the  Year  President,  was 
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of  such  a  nature  that  while  humor 
abounded,  sound  advice  was  embodied 
in  both  proposal  and  reply. 

The  program  consisted  of  several 
selections  by  the  year  orchestra,  dis- 
*  tinguished  both  for  harmony  and  vol¬ 
ume  of  sound,  a  rollicking  baritone  solo 
by  G.  T.  Jackson,  carrying  with  it  the 
atmosphere  of  Mills  Street,  and  ten 
minutes  of  incomparable  humor  from 
M.  Walters.  In  the  final  item,  the 
laughable  experiences  of  a  French 
habitant  were  ably  presented  by  C.  E. 
C.  Freeman,  in  a  recitation  from 
Drummond.  Throughout  the  evening, 
Mr.  G.  J.  Spencer,  acting  as  master  of 
ceremonies,  provided  a  rapid  fire  of 
personalities  which  was  in  keeping 
with  the  universal  spirit  of  comrade¬ 
ship. 

After  the  singing  of  “Auld  Lang 
Svne,”  which  marked  the  close  of  the 
most  important  event  in  the  history  of 
‘25,  the  entire  year  paraded  through  the 
old  residence  and  Mills’  Hall,  then 
retired  to  talk  over  the  advice  and 
humor  so  well  expressed  throughout  the 
evening.  ‘'Such  stuff  as  dreams  are 
made  of,”  Quoted  one  member  of  L^pper 
Panton  as  he  switched  off  his  light. 
He  expressed  the  feelings  of  every  man 
in  Year  ’25. 


Ana  Appreciated 

SeWlarskip 

When  “Bits  of  Bronze”  was  first 
published  by  Air.  H.  C.  Mason,  every 
O.  A.  C.  man  was  interested.  It  was 
the  first  book  of  its  kind,  being  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  essays  and  poems  written  by  an 
O.  A.  C.  man  and  for  the  most  part  on 
O.  A.  C.  subjects. 

The  idea  behind  the  publication  was 
to  establish  a  Memorial  Scholarship. 


Last  year  the  sales’  proceeds  amounted 
to  over  four  hundred  dollars.  In  order 
to  put  the  total  over  the  five  hundred 
mark,  Air.  Mason  donated  the  proceeds 
from  the  production  of  his  play,  “Smith 
Broadens  Out,”  to  the  fund. 

Sufficient  interest  accumulated  to 
provide  for  the  first  award  of  the 
scholarship  this  year.  After  much  care¬ 
ful  thought  it  was  decided  to  award  the 
scholarship  to  the  student  who  did  the 
most  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
undergraduates  during  the  college  term. 

In  the  dining  hall,  on  April  5,  Air. 
Mason  presented  the  first  scholarship 
to  W.  F.  Jones,  of  Year  ’23.  As  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Students’  Council,  Air. 
Jones  has  worked  earnestly  to  increase 
the  scope  of  student  government.  Along 
with  other  features  the  Council  of  the 
present  year  took  the  initial  step  in 
establishing  student  discipline  by  stu¬ 
dents.  Everyone,  excepting  possibly, 
the  modest  “Joner,”  will  agree  that 
the  first  scholarship  went  .to  the  right 
man. , 

It  was  doubly  fitting  that  the  first 
award  should  be  made  by  the  man  who 
has  worked  so  faithfully  to  raise  the 
Alemorial  Scholarship  Fund  and  who 
has  himself  always,  both  as  student  and 
as  dean  of  residence,  worked  to  further 
the  interests  of  O.  A.  C.  students. 


TK®  FmaE  Bairae® 


A  dance  to  help  swell  the  funds  for 
the  Alemorial  Hall  was  held  Friday 
evening,  April  13th.  It  was  at  the 
close  of  all  the  examinations  for  the 
Juniors  and  to  help  the  Seniors  forget  for 
one  evening,  the  month  ahead  of  them. 
All  those  who  were  present,  which 
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made  a  goodly  number,  were  well  repaid 
by  enjoying  a  pleasant  evening. 

The  gymnasium  was  decorated  for 
the  occasion  and  though  not  elaborate, 
yet  the  decorations  were  favorably 
commented  upon  by  many. 

They  added  a  touch  that  lessened  the 
bareness  of  the  walls  and  the  high 
ceiling.  The  patronesses  were:  Mrs. 


Reynolds,  Mrs.  Galbraith  and  Mrs. 
Fuller. 

The  college  orchestra,  which  has  won 
a  reputation  for  itself  in  playing  at 
dances,  commenced  playing  the  first 
strains  of  a  fox-trot  a  few  minutes 
before  eight  and  continued  till  eleven- 
thirty  with  but  short  intermissions  and 
many  encores. 


GOING  to  study  next  year?” 

“What’s  the  use?  Didn’t  work 
at  all  this  year  and  see  what  they 
gave  me.” 

These  are  the  year  standings  for  the 
first  and  second  years,  all  arranged  in 
order  of  proficiency.  The  third  year 
results  are  not  given  out,  since  the  year 
is  divided  into  the  various  options  and 
there  is  no  common  basis  on  which  to 
compute  the  standings. 

Numbers  following  names  indicate 
supplemental  examinations,  which  must 
be  passed. 

FIRST  YEAR  ASSOCIATE 
Year  Standing — Maximum,  3,100 


1.  Hartley,  I.  V .  2478 

2.  Fisher,  H.  R  2422 

3.  Morwick,  F.  F .  2414 

4.  Jellard,  A.  S.  D  2343 

5.  Goring,  E.  T .  2300 

6.  Gerrard,  E.  H .  2297 

7.  Howe,  N.  C .  2280 

8.  Griffin,  J .  .  2218 

9.  Lane,  C.  H .  2145 

10.  Graham,  T.  0 .  2070 

11.  Wilkes,  E .  2066 

No.  4. 

12.  Thompson,  G.  E .  2016 

13.  Rittenhouse,  R.  H .  2004 

14.  Hill,  T.  M .  1992 

15.  Raikes,  C.  D .  1959 

16.  Schneller,  W.  J .  1942 

17.  Trizisky,  D.  J . 1933 

Nos.  5,  8,  22. 


18.  Lewis,  G.  D .  1932 

Nos.  4,  23. 

19.  Morrison,  J .  1870 

20.  Baldwin,  E.  W .  1843 

Nos.  5,  22. 

21.  Hunt,  E.  C .  1819 

No.  10. 

22.  Fox,  G .  1799 

Nos.  4,  5. 

23.  Donald,  A.  E .  1793 

24.  Pallesen,  N.  D .  1792 

25.  Ross,  J.  V .  1780 

Nos.  4,  10. 

26.  Laughlin,  S.  R . .  1776 

No.  1. 

27.  Gear,  L.  C .  1749 

Nos.  21,  23. 

28.  Swain,  R . 1722 

Nos.  10,  22. 

29.  Simmons,  C.  E . .  1641 

Nos.  4,  10,  21. 

30.  Jennings,  J . 1619 

Nos.  4,  5,  18. 

31.  Bartlett,  A . 1605 

Nos.  1,  4,  5,  21,  23. 

32.  Schneiker,  C . .  1403 

Nos.  1,  4,  8,  12,  21,  23. 

33.  Sutton,  P.  C .  1390 

Nos.  1,  4,  5,  8,  10,  18,  24. 

34.  Crinklaw,  K .  1382 


Nos.  1,  4,  10,  12,  19,  21,  23,  24. 

LIST  OF  SUBJECTS 

1.  English  Literature. 

2.  Composition. 

3.  Public  Speaking. 
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4.  Mathematics. 

5.  Hydrostatics  and  Mechanics. 

6.  Soil  Physics. 

7.  Elementary  Drainage. 

8.  Mechanical  Drawing. 

9.  Farm  Mechanics. 

10.  Chemistry. 

11.  Geology. 

12.  Botany. 

13.  Zoology. 

14.  Horticulture. 

15.  Field  Husbandry. 

16.  Animal  Husbandry  (Wr.). 

17.  Animal  Husbandry  (Pr.). 

18.  Dairying. 

19.  Poultry. 

20.  Apiculture. 

21.  Yet.  Anatomy. 

22.  Materia  Medica. 

23.  Agr.  Economics. 

24.  Rural  Sociology. 

25.  Landscape  Gardening. 

FIRST  YEAR  DEGREE 
Year  Standing — Maximum,  2,500 


1.  Walley,  G.  S .  1966 

2.  Reynolds,  W.  B  1962 

3.  Young,  W.  A .  1892 

4.  Webb,  E.  G .  1883 

5.  Lemieux,  O .  1861 

6.  Wharry,  J.  G .  1827 

7.  Fisher,  W.  C .  1824 

8.  McGugan,  A .  1815 

9.  Morton,  M.  J .  1812 

10.  Cruikshank,  G.  Y .  1802 

11.  Hannam,  H.  H .  1785 

12.  Young,  W.  G .  1745 

13.  Medd,  A.  B .  1702 

14.  Askew,  A.  J .  1699 

No.  1. 

15.  Kemp,  W.  L . .  1697 

16.  Hamilton,  W.  E .  1692 

17.  Neilson,  M.  H .  1674 

18.  Hietanen,  L.  A .  1670 

19.  Hawkins,  R.  T .  1669 

20.  Lewis,  F.  0 .  1665 

21.  Maistre,  W.  G . ; .  1655 

22.  Cox,  J.  A .  1639 


23.  Reynolds,  J.  A .  1634 

24.  MacArthur,  H.  A .  1609 

25.  Pugh,  R.  M .  .  1596 

No.  1. 

26.  Schenck,  L.  M .  1544 

27.  Pirie,  P .  1491 

Nos.  1,  4,  5,  20. 

28.  Miller,  W.  C . .  1450 

Nos.  1,  5. 

29.  Brignall,  E.  E .  1424 

Nos.  1,  6. 

30.  Colbert,  A.  H.  0 .  1390 

No.  1. 

31.  Rintoul,  A.  T .  1354 

No.  20. 

32.  Wilson,  I.  S . .  1330 

No.  11. 

33.  Harris,  W.  A  .  1132 

Nos.  5,  10,  11,  18. 

34.  Dodd,  J.  H .  975 


Nos.  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  10,  11,  12,  17,  20. 

LIST  OF  SUBJECTS 

1.  English  Literature. 

2.  Public  Speaking. 

3.  Composition. 

4.  Heat. 

5.  Electricity. 

6.  Bacteriology. 

7.  Mechanics. 

8.  Mechanical  Drawing. 

9.  Farm  Mechanics. 

10.  Chemistry. 

11.  Geology. 

12.  Botany. 

13.  Zoology. 

14.  Horticulture. 

15.  Field  Husbandry. 

16.  Animal  Husbandry. 

17.  Dairying. 

18.  Poultry. 

19.  Apiculture. 

20.  Agriculture  Economics. 

SECOND  YEAR  ASSOCIATE 
Year  Standing — Maximum,  3,600 


1.  Cormack,  A.  E .  2608 

2.  Dyer,  W.  C .  2599 
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3.  Baird,  F.  F .  2593 

4.  Me  Ewan,  J.  W.  G .  2533 

5.  Chalmers,  J.  E .  2532 

6.  Brad  field,  A .  2404 

7.  Hoover,  O.  E .  2337 

8.  Richardson,  F .  2310 

9.  Paine,  E.  M .  2254 

10.  Reid,  C.  G.  L .  2236 

11.  Clark,  T.  B .  2208 

12.  Snyder,  R.  G .  2156 

13.  Robinson,  H.  W .  2144 

14.  Run  die,  L.  P .  2128 

No.  15. 

15.  Lang,  J.  M.  S . .  2112 

No.  28. 

16.  Thomas,  R .  2105 

17.  Hunter,  H.  E .  2087 

18.  Heggie,  G.  R .  2074 

19.  Munro,  D.  W .  2050 

20.  Reaves,  W.  A . > .  2050 

No.  14. 

21.  Lawrence,  F.  J .  2009 

22.  Coverdale,  R .  1990 

No.  13,  28. 

23.  Mackay,  I.  S .  1966 

No.  2,  12,  13. 

24.  Walters,  H.  M .  1955 

No.  9,  10,  17. 

25.  Daley,  C.  F . . . .  1943 

No.  7. 

26.  Borthwick,  G .  1895 

27.  Springett,  E.  C .  1834 

No.  9,  11,  13,  17,  21,  27. 

28.  Macdonald,  H.  E .  1646 

No.  7,  8,  11,  12,  13,  26. 


LIST  OF  SUBJECTS 

1.  English  Literature. 

2.  Composition. 

3.  Public  Speaking. 

4.  Economics. 

5.  Thesis. 

6.  Surveying  and  Drainage. 

7.  Agr.  Engineering. 

8.  Electricity. 

9.  Farm  Mechanics. 

10.  Mechanical  Drawing. 

11.  Soil  Chemistry. 


12.  Animal  Nutrition. 

13.  Bacteriology. 

14.  Entomology. 

15.  Horticulture. 

16.  System  and  Economic  Botany.- 

17.  Plant  Physiology. 

18.  Field  Husbandry. 

19.  Animal  Husbandry  (Wr.). 

19.  Animal  Husbandry  (Pr.). 

21.  Breeding  and  Marketing. 

22.  Feeding  and  Management. 

23.  Horse  Judging. 

24.  Dairying. 

25.  Poultry. 

26.  Veterinary  Pathology. 

27.  Veterinary  Obstetrics. 

28.  Agricultural  Economics. 

29.  Rural  Sociology. 

SECOND  YEAR  DEGREE 
Year  Standing — Maximum,  3,100 


1.  Freeman,  C.  E .  2534 

No.  14. 

2.  Marshall,  J .  2533 

3.  Daymond,  E.  A.  S .  2407 

4.  Plunkett,  H .  2310 

Nos.  13,  19. 

5.  Davey,  A.  E .  2285 

6.  Broughton,  A.  S .  2266 

7.  Heatherbell,  E.  H .  2224 

8.  Griesbach,  L .  2211 

9.  Pridham,  A.  M.  S .  2149 

10.  Fahrig,  C .  2128 

11.  Gregory,  F.  W .  2115 

12.  Hansler,  W.  A .  2067 

No.  7. 

13.  Eastman,  W.  G .  2003 

14.  Webber,  W.  A .  1949 

15.  Marritt,  J.  W .  1944 

No.  19. 

16.  Jackson,  G.  T .  1932 

No.  12. 

17.  Elton,  V.  T .  1925 

No.  19. 

18.  Cross,  J.  B .  1875 

No.  10. 

19.  Buchanan,  W.  R .  1858 

No.  7,  17. 


(Continued  on  pa  e  x.) 
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ITTp^HE  impromptu  aquatic  meet  of 
St.  Patrick’s  Day-in-the-morning 
met  with  such  success  that  it  was 
decided  to  put  on  the  regular  annual 
meet  in  the  afternoon,  while  interest  in 
things  aquatic  was  still  running  high. 
Officials  of  the  preliminary  affair  neg¬ 
lected  to  keep  a  record  of  events,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  declare  a 
champion  for  the  morning;  but  the 
afternoon  meet  was  conducted  in  a 
much  more  orderly  manner  and  resulted 
in  a  championship  for  McCallan,  ’23, 
who  stood  first  with  33  points.  The 
runner-up  was  “Doug”  Adams,  also 
of  ’23,  with  16  points.  Other  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  ’23  boosted  its  score  to 
a  total  of  73  points,  giving  their  year 
the  championship  for  the  afternoon  and 
adding  weight  to  its  claim  upon  the 
honors  for  the  day  as  a  whole. 

No  records  were  broken — in  the 
afternoon,  although  the  senior  team 
came  very  near  to  equalling  the  record 
for  the  relay  race.  Two  new  events, 
the  half  and  one  mile  swim,  were  run  off 
earlier  in  the  week,  and  resulted  in  very 
creditable  times,  which  if  not  lowered 
next  vear  will  stand  as  records. 


Events 

52  Yards:  McCallan,  Adams,  Le  Mais- 
tre;  31  2-3  seconds. 

Long  Plunge:  McCallan,  Garner, 
Adams;  41  feet  1  inch. 


104  Yards:  Adams,  McCallan,  Le 
Maistre;  1  minute  27  4-5  seconds. 
Life  Saving:  Pugh,  Heggie,  Robertson; 
34  2-5  seconds. 

52  Yards  Breast:  S.  F.  Wood,  Heggie, 
Robertson;  43  2-5  seconds. 

52  Yards  Back:  Adams,  Robertson, 
Griffin;  47  seconds. 

208  Yards:  McCallan,  Le  Maistre, 
Elton;  3  minutes  7  seconds. 

35  Yards  Beginners:  Robinson,  For¬ 
ward,  Jillard;  32  2-5  seconds. 

Fancy  Diving:  Pugh,  Heggie,  Adams. 

Underwater  Swim:  S.  F.  Wood,  Kirk, 
Adams;  151  feet. 

52  Yards  Novice:  Baker  (O.V.C.), 
Daly,  Schneiker;  38  2-5  seconds. 

440  Yards:  McCallan,  Griffin,  Elton; 

7  minutes,  15  2-5  seconds. 

Half-Mile:  McCallan,  Elton,  Griffin. 
Mile:  McCallan,  Elton,  Griffin. 

Novice — Relay:  ’26,  ’23. 

Senior  Relay:  ’23,  ’26,  ’24. 

Year  Standing:  Fourth  Year,  73  points 
First  Year,  31  points;  Second  Year, 
27  points;  Third  Year,  9  points; 
O.  V.  C.,  5  points. 

Recorders:  Mr.  Eastman,  Mr.  McLean. 

Timers:  Mr.  A.  M.  Porter,  Air.  R.  R. 
Hurst. 

Judges:  Dr.  Nelson,  Prof.  Unwin,  Mr 

K.  W.  Forman. 

Starter:  H.  C.  Alason. 
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FIRST  “T’S” 

1920-21:  F.  B.  Moran — Harriers. 

1920- 21:  H.  C.  Purdy — Wrestling. 

1921- 22:  W.  T.  Inch — Wrestling. 
1921-22:  F.  A.  Carson — Harriers. 
1921-22:  H.  C.  Clemens — Track. 

SECOND  “T’S” 

1919- 20:  A.  H.  Musgrave — Boxing. 

1920- 21:  M.  Eddy — Wrestling. 

1920- 21:  F.  B.  Moran — Wrestling. 

1921- 22:  J.  B.  Cross — Boxing. 
1921-22:  E.  H.  Marston — Wrestling. 
1921-22 — W.  A.  Young — Wrestling. 


Fir§4 


RUGBY 

C.  A.  S.  Smith. 

H.  M.  Baron. 

H.  C.  Purdy. 

A.  G.  Beattie. 

C.  Schneiker. 

R.  M.  Pugh. 

W.  A.  MacKenzie. 


SOCCER 

G.  Y.  Cruikshank. 

H.  R.  Fisher. 

E.  N.  Buckley. 

S.  L.  Page. 


TRACK 

D.  R.  Kelly. 

C.  S.  Wilson. 

W.  E.  Senn. 

N.  E.  Svnott. 


BASEBALL 

R.  H.  Rittenhouse. 

G.  E.  Thompson. 

T.  M.  Smith. 


WRESTLING 

F.  K.  B.  Stewart. 

M.  MacArthur. 

D.  R.  Kelly. 


(scoiradl  “OV5  Aw 


RUGBY 


G.  Mutrie. 

A.  M.  S.  Pridham. 

J.  M.  Roxburgh. 
M.  J.  Altenburg. 

J.  C.  Bennett. 

W.  T.  Inch. 

K.  A.  Harrison. 


RUGBY 

M.  Fleming. 

G.  T.  Jackson. 

J.  E.  Jackson. 

J.  G.  Wharry. 

H.  K.  MacCharles. 

E.  H.  Marston. 

BASKETBALL 

J.  W.  G.  McEwen. 

C.  F.  Daly. 

H.  Stanley. 

R.  Mowat. 

TRACK 

W.  E.  Senn. 


GYMNASIUM 
W.  G.  Le  Maistre. 


BASKETBALL 

A.  A.  Holman. 

L.  M.  Schenck. 

E.  H.  Heatherbell. 

W.  A.  MacKenzie. 

J.  B.  Van  Haarlem. 


WRESTLING 

M.  Eddy. 

F.  B.  Moran. 

BOXING 
W.  C.  Miller. 
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FdimcIiM 


Much  to  the  interests  of  the  students 
of  the  College,  there  was  a  revival  of 
fencing  this  year.  This  was  largely 
due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  G.  J.  Spencer, 
who  conducted  the  classes.  The  classes 
commenced  shortly  after  Christmas  and 
continued  regularly  up  to  the  time  of 
the  finals  which  were  held  a  few  days 
after  the  Indoor  Meet. 

Nearly  twenty-two  men  and  not  a 
few  of  the  Mac  Hall  girls  attended  twice 
a  week.  The  enthusiasm  and  interest 
displayed  by  the  students  was  very 
encouraging  to  Mr.  Spencer,  who  spent 
much  time  and  trouble  to  make  the 
classes  a  success. 

The  finals  resulted  in  very  closely 
contested  bouts,  E.  H.  Gerrard,  ’26, 
defeating  H.  Plunkett,  ’25,  and  Miss 
Mooney  defeating  Miss  Hayman.  Silver 


and  bronze  medals  were  presented  by 
Mr.  Spencer. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  interest 
will  be  taken  in  fencing  as  there  are 
few  sports  which  so  tend  to  develop 
quickness  and  lightness  on  the  feet, 
trueness  of  eye  and  general  gracefulness. 

FENCING  AWARDS 
Men’s  Bout:  Silver  medal  to  winner — 
E.  H.  Gerrard,  First  Year  Assoc.; 
Bronze  medal  to  second — H.  Plun¬ 
kett,  Second  Year  Degree. 

Women’s  Bout:  Silver  medal  to  Miss 
M.  Mooney,  Junior  Assoc.;  Bronze 
medal  to  Miss  Evelyn  Hayman, 
Junior  Assoc. 

Second  Series  of  those  men  who  were 
eliminated  in  the  first  trials:  Winner, 
Walter  A.  Wilson,  awarded  a  silver 
spoon;  Second,  F.  W.  Gregory, 
Second  Year  Degree,  a  silver  spoon 


In  studies  whatsoever  a  man  com- 
mandeth  upon  himself  let  him  set  hours 
for  it;  but  whatsoever  is  agreeable  to 
his  nature  let  him  take  nc  care  for  any 
set  times;  for  his  thoughts  will  fly  to  it 
of  themselves;  so  as  the  space  of  other 
business  or  studies  will  suffice.  A  man’s 
nature  runs  either  to  herbs  or  weeds; 
therefore  let  him  reasonably  water  the 
one,  and  destroy  the  other. — Bacon. 


Again,  the  study  of  history  is  said  to 
enlarge  and  enlighten  the  mind,  and 
why?  Because,  as  I  conceive,  it  gives 
it  a  power  of  judging  of  past  events, 
and  of  all  events,  and  a  conscious  sup¬ 
eriority  over  them,  which  before  if  did 
not  possess. —  Newman. 


Sheep  eat  whatever  is  put  before 
them — fig  leaves,  marc,  even  straw. 
Bran  should  be  fed  to  them  in  modera¬ 
tion,  lest  they  eat  either  too  much  or 
too  little  of  it,  in  either  of  which  cases 
it  is  bad  for  the  digestion,  but  clover 
and  alfalfa  agree  with  them  best  and 
make  both  fat  and  milk  with  the  utmost 
facility. —  Varro ,  B.  C.,  116-28. 


Observe  constantly  that  all  things 
take  place  by  change,  and  accustom  thy¬ 
self  to  consider  that  the  nature  of  the 
universe  loves  nothing  so  much  as  to 
change  the  things  which  are  and  to 
make  new  things  like  them. — Marcus 
Aurelius. 
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SEVERAL  important  changes  in  the 
Agricultural  Representative  Staff 
of  the  Ontario  Government  have 
been  reported. 

W.  C.  Caldwell,  Representative  of 
Dundas  County,  has  resigned.  His 
place  will  be  taken  by  A.  E.  Springstead, 
’22,  who  has  been  acting  as  Assistant 
Representative  in  Middlesex. 

C.  W.  Collins,  TO,  of  the  Fort  William 
office,  has  resigned,  and  Fraser  Ross, 
’22,  who  has  been  assisting  in  Lambton, 
will  take  his  place. 

L.  M.  Davis,  T4,  of  Port  Arthur,  has 
resigned.  His  place  will  be  taken  by 
F.  S.  Thomas,  ’22,  who  has  been  acting 
as  assistant  in  Grey  County. 

D.  J.  Matheson,  T9,  Representative 
in  Carleton,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
office  in  Lambton  as  assistant. 

C.  M.  Meek,  ’22,  former  assistant  in 
Bruce,  will  take  over  Carleton. 

Graduates ,  note 


George  Wilson,  T3,  for  several  years 
Agricultural  Representative  at  St. 
Catharines,  in  Lincoln,  left  on  April 
1st  to  take  a  position  with  the 
Norfolk  Fruit  Growers. 

Walter  H.  Smith,  T2,  of  Kent 
County,  has  been  granted  a  year’s 
leave  of  absence. 

The  following  outside  men  attended 
the  meeting  of  District  Representatives 
at  the  College,  April  12th: 

R.  S.  Duncan,  ’06,  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 
Toronto. 

J.  A.  Carroll,  T7,  Brampton,  Ontario. 

W.  D.  Jackson,  ’09,  Dept  of  Agriculture, 
Toronto. 

H.  A.  Darrance,  T6,  Petrolia,  Ontario. 
J.  S.  Knapp,  T2,  Woodstock,  Ontario. 
A.  P.  McVannel,  ’06,  Picton,  Ontario. 
A.  M.  Crockery,  ’15,  Kemptville,  Ont. 

m  on  page  xxiv. 


’  1 6 - V A  RE  Y-  F ALLS . 

Miss  Hazel  Aileen  Falls  became  the 
bride  of  “Ted”  Varey  on  March  5th. 
The  ceremony  took  place  at  Calgary, 


Alta.  “Ted”  went  overseas  with  the 
College  Battery,  and  won  the  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Conduct  Medal.  At  present 
he  is  Superintendent,  Soldier  Seetlement 
Board,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 
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’22 — Forman-Coray 

M  iss  Eleanor  Coray,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Coray,  of  Scranton, 
Pa.,  became  the  bride  of  K.  W.  (Kenny) 
Forman,  B.S.A.,  of  Guelph,  Ontario,  at 
the  home  of  the  bride’s  parents  on 
Wednesday,  March  21,  1923.  Attend¬ 
ing  Mr.  Forman  as  best  man  was  A.  M. 
Porter,  B.S.A.,  of  the  Ontario  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Guelph,  Ontario. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forman  sailed  for 
India  on  April  7th,  when  Mr.  Forman 
will  be  engaged  in  Agricultural  teaching 
and  Missionary  work  at  the  Allahabad 
Agricultural  Institute,  Allahabad,  India. 
Good  Luck! 


Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Buc¬ 
hanan,  of  Comber,  Ontario,  on'  March 
7,  1923,  a  daughter,  “Marguerite 

Pauline.”  “Buck”  took  his  associate 
with  ’24,  and  is  now  running  his  own 
farm.  Mrs.  Buchanan  was  formerly 
Miss  Edith  Stout,  of  Guelph. 


Dr.  C.  A.  Zavitz  has  returned 
to  the  College  after  spending  several 
months  in  the  South.  For  some  time 
he  has  been  suffering  from  ill-health. 
Thanks  to  the  genial  southern  climate, 
the  Doctor  appears  to  be  in  the  best  of 
health  again.  May  he  enjoy  it  for 
many  years  to  come. 

’08 — F.  M.  Logan  has  been  appointed 
General  Manager  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Co-operative  Creameries,  Limited.  Mr. 
Logan  has  been  Assistant  General  Man¬ 
ager  since  1918. 

TO — James  Laughland,  who  for  the 
last  two  years  has  been  farming  near 
Guelph,  has  sold  out,  and  intends 
settling  in  Guelph. 

’ll — Dave  Andrew,  who  has  been 
engaged  in  District  Representative 
work  for  some  time,  intends  coming 
back  to  the  O.  A.  C.  next  year. 


’ll — -J.  B.  Henderson  has  sold  his 
farm  in  the  west.  He  intends  to  buy 
a  farm  in  Ontario. 

15 — Robert  Ramsay,  head  of  the 
Soldier  Settlement  Board  in  British 
Columbia,  writes  a  very  interesting 
letter  regarding  the  development  of 
Agriculture  in  Northern  British 
Columbia. 

T5 — J.  A.  Carroll,  since  his  gradua¬ 
tion,  has  been  stationed  in  various 
counties,  and  at  present  is  in  charge  of 
the  office  at  Brampton  in  Peel.  Mr. 
Carroll  is  doing  good  work  among  the 
Junior  Farmer  live  stock  judging  com¬ 
petitions.  The  team  from  Peel,  trained 
by  Mr.  Carroll,  carried  off  the  premier 
awards  of  the  Province  at  the  Royal 
Winter  Fair  last  fall. 

T6 — C.  T.  Ferguson  has  been  acting 
as  superintendent  of  the  three-month 
short  course  at  Binbrook. 

T7 — W.  G.  Maritt — A  most  success¬ 
ful  live  stock  judging  contest  was 
held  in  Wentworth  County  by 
Agricultural  Representative,  W.  G. 
Maritt.  Forty-nine  boys  entered  the 
contest,  which  consisted  of  the  usual 
classes  of  animals. 

’22 — George  Lindala,  of  Toronto,  is 
going  to  Keneroba,  Siberia,  to  conduct 
an  Experimental  Dairy  Farm  establish¬ 
ed  by  the  Russian  Soviet  Government 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Kuzba  Colony, 
founded  there  by  “Big  Bill”  Haywood, 
American  communist. 

’22 — J.  Alex.  Munro,  who  has  com¬ 
menced  taking  post-graduate  work  at 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  was 
granted  a  fellowship.  He  is  now  Asso¬ 
ciate  Professor  of  Apiculture  at  K.  S. 
A.  C. 

’24 — “Joe”  Wilmot,  of  Milton,  is  on 
the  final  debating  team  of  Halton 
County.  The  team  are  debating  for 
the  Drury  Cup.  How  d’oo  feel,  Joe? 

’24 — E.  Armstrong  (“Army”)  has 
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returned  from  a  trip  to  England,  where 
he  was  visiting  his  home  at  Sunderland. 
We  understand  that  “Army”  spent 
Christmas  there,  and  he  reports  a  fine 
time. 

’24 — Norm  McCully,  from  St.  Marys, 
spent  a  few  days  at  the  College  recently. 

’24 — E.  C.  Allingham  dropped  in 
with  his  old  time  Hah!  Hah!  just  before 
College  closed.  “Allie”  is  still  showing 


the  younger  generation  around  Cobalt 
the  light. 

’25 — Among  the  old  boys  of  ’25  who 
came  back  for  the  sophomore  banquet 
were  R.  Gilmour,  I.  S.  McLure  and 
S.  C.  Davis. 

’25 — J.  Shenfield,  “Texas,”  of  Innis- 
ville,  Alta,  was  married  in  England  last 
month.  We  remember  “Texas”  as  the 
turbaned  Hindoo  of  ’23’s  Conversat. 


From  Fall  till  Spring 


Back  to  the  Land 

Y  attire  is  becoming  less  pleasing 
each  day, 

My  trousers  are  out  at  the 
knees, 

My  socks  hold  together  now  only  by 
threads, 

My  buttons  drop  off  when  I  sneeze. 
It  is  time  that  I  left  to  recover  the  same, 
To  revive  my  sartorial  charm. 

Or  moved  to  a  place  where  such  things 
do  not  count, 

And  that  place,  my  boy,  is  the  farm. 


Kill  or  Cure 

In  discussing  troubles  incidental  to 
cattle  raising,  prior  to  the  Animal 

Husbandry  exam.,  the  malady  of 

bloating  came  up. 

“What’s  the  remedy?”  inquired  Pat. 

Kelley  thought  carefully  and  char¬ 
acteristically  before  replying. 

“The  trochanter  and  femur.” 

*  *  * 

After  trying  their  heat  exam.,  the 

first  year  degree  realized  why  Heaven 
is  never  described  as  being  a  hot  place. 
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Not  All  for  Merit 

The  rivalry  among  students  for  merit 
stars  is  commendable,  especially  when 
the  scholarship  star  is  the  one  being 
sought  after.  But  examinations  give 
stars  and  stars. 

Bill — “Well,  I  got  my  four  stars  at 
last.” 

Joe — “Huh,  I’ve  had  three  at  the  end 
of  every  term.” 

>■;  :fc 

About  Turn 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  our  genial 
secretary  has  a  fondness  for  “Laura’s”. 
It  is  now  announced  that  he  is  going 
into  the  candy  business  for  himself.  A 
member  of  the  faculty  was  inclined  to 
believe  the  rumor  when  he  heard  it. 

“For,”  he  said,  “the  candy  business 
has  been  going  into  Archie  for  some 
time.”  *  *  * 

Who  To? 

Two  Mac  girls  (names  unknown) 
were  sipping  their  afternoon  tea  in  the 
cafeteria.  Their  silvery  voices  floated 
over  to  our  nearby  table.  What  they 
were  discussing  we  do  not  know.  This 
is  what  we  heard. 

“Are  you  engaged  for  the  summer?” 

“No,  but  I  was  all  winter.” 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Neilson,  while  looking  for  the 
Dean,  suddenly  met  him  coming  out 
of  the  shower-room  and  exclaimed  with 
great  surprise,  “Oh,  you  have  changed 
your  room,  have  you?” 

if;  >fc  >fc 

They  Run  on  Air 

Braund — “I’m  going  to  sell  car  parts 
this  summer.” 

Graham — “What  kind  of  parts?” 

Braund — “Tires  that  will  outlive 
your  car  and  save  thirty  per  cent,  of 
gasoline,  carburetors  that  will  remove 
all  the  charcoal  from  your  gas,  and  save 
easily  fifty  per  cent,  of  your  gasoline, 
and  spark  plugs  that  will  save  another 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  gas.” 


GUELPH’S 

ONLY  EXCLUSIVE 

W  omen’s 
Apparel 

Shop 

^ATERING  Exclusively  to  Wo¬ 
men  who  desire  clothes  of  in¬ 
dividual  styling,  distinctive  fabrics 
and  fine  workmanship  at  prices 
shorn  of  extravagance. 

^OMEN  who  appreciate  Fine 
Clothes  —  Garments  that  re¬ 
flect  a  dignified,  refined  person¬ 
ality  will  surely  enthuse  in  their 
approval  of  the  smart  collection 
we  have  here  on  display. 

SPECIAL  Showing  of  Gowns 
to  wear  for  the  holiday  gaie¬ 
ties  are  now  being  featured.  We 
cordially  invite  your  inspection. 


FOSTERS 

128  UPPER  WYNDHAM  ST. 
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Ford  products  bring  a  double  benefit  to  the 
farmer.  At  a  time  when  prices  are  so  low  that  he 
must  economize,  he  has  the  Ford  car,  truck  or  trac¬ 
tor — his  most  necessary  farming  aids — at  the  lowest 
prices  in  history. 


BUY  NOV  AND 
MAKE  CERTAIN 
YOU  GET  A  CAR 
AT  THESE  PRICES 

Runabout  >405 
Touring  >445 
Coupe  $695 
Sedan  $785 
Chassis  $345 
ThKkChassfe$495 


AM  CLtCT0lC  U**TIM* 
ITANOAOO  IQUlOMtNT  “ 

- - co^c 


He  gains  again  because  he  buys  the  Ford  as  a 
“fully  equipped”  car.  It  gives  him  the  real  essen¬ 
tials  of  motoring  and  none  of  the  non-essentials. 

The  Ford  car  or  truck  will  do  your  work.  They 
will  perform  the  complete  service  required  of  a  motor 
car  or  truck.  Their  equipment  is  everything  you  ac¬ 
tually  need.  The  Canadian  public  has  placed  its 
stamp  of  approval  upon  this  policy.  Ford  products 
are  the  choice  of  forty-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
people  who  have  bought  motor  cars  in  Canada. 

The  Ford  policy  is  the  proved  policy— the  policy 
for  economy  on  the  farm  in  car,  truck  or  tractor. 
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IX. 


The  Dominion  Bank 

'  ESTABLISHED  1871 

Complete  Banking  Facilities 

Manufacturers  and  business  houses  carrying  their  accounts 
with  the  Dominion  Bank  are  assured  of  efficient  service. 

We  invite  accounts  of  the  staff  and  students 

Savings  Department 

Interest  allowed  on  deposits  and  paid  or  added  to  accounts 
twice  a  year. 

Guelph  Branch  A.  E.  Gibson,  Manager 


i; 

TREASURES  OF  INDIA 

Before  the  18th  Century,  when  the  great  mines  of 
South  Africa  were  discovered,  India  had  no  rival  in 

the  diamond  field.  In  1650  a  single  mine  near  Gol- 
conda  employed  no  less  than  60,000  natives. 

Centuries  ago  the  Princes  of  the  East  treasured  the 
diamond  as  the.  King  of  gems,  just  as  to-day  a  Rvrie  dia¬ 
mond  is  a  pride  to  its  possessors  throughout  generations. 

RYRIE  BROS.  Limited 

134-136-138  Yonge  Street,  Toronto 
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AftMetnei 


(Continued  from  page  372) 


24.  Apiculture. 

25.  Animal  Physiology. 

26.  Horticulture. 


20.  Whitmore,  J.  E.  D .  1819 

No.  10,  13,  19. 

21.  Cavano,  L.  E .  1817 

No.  13. 

22.  Paterson,  W.  L .  1802 

No.  10,  16,  17. 

23.  Faulkner,  D.  T .  1743 

No.  13,  19. 

24.  Thomas,  H.  L .  1737 

No.  19. 

25.  Jackson,  J.  E .  1622 

No.  1,  11,  12,  21. 

26.  Manahan,  J.  H .  1533 


Nos.  2,  7,  10,  11,  12,  16,  17,  19. 

LIST  OF  SUBJECTS 

1.  English  Literature. 

2.  Composition.. 

3.  Public  Speaking. 

4.  Genetics. 

5.  Thesis. 

6.  Hydrostatics.  * 

7.  Mathematics. 

8.  Soil  Physics. 

9.  Farm  Mechanics. 

10.  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

11.  Qualitative  Chemistry. 

12.  Organic  Chemistry. 

13.  Quantitative  Chemistry. 

14.  Systematic  Entomology. 

15.  Economic  Entomology. 

16.  Botany. 

17.  Light. 

18.  Field  Husbandry. 

19.  Animal  Husbandry  (Wr.) 

20.  Animal  Husbandry  (Pr.). 

21.  Bacteriology. 

22.  Dairying. 

23.  Poultry. 


INTERMEDIATE  YEAR 
Year  Standing — Maximum,  100% 


1.  Braund,  D.  C .  62.8 

Nos.  5,  12. 

2.  Hand,  C.  0 .  59.4 

No.  14. 

3.  Kerr,  W.  L . ' . .  58.0 

Nos.  8,  14,  18. 

4.  Hurtubise,  R .  57.6 

5.  Farrish,  E.  J .  57.2 

Nos.  7,  8,  14. 

6.  Forward,  B .  53.2 

Nos.  5,  8,  17. 

7.  Sager,  O.  L .  50.8 

8.  Geddes,  H.  H .  48.9 

Nos.  1,  8,  12,  17. 

9.  Nelson,  J.  R .  47.0 

Nos.  1,  8,  14. 


LIST  OF  SUBJECTS 

1.  English  Literature. 

2.  Composition. 

3.  Genetics. 

4.  Mechanics. 

5.  Heat. 

6.  Electricity. 

7.  Hydrostatics. 

8.  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

9.  Qualitative  Chemistry. 

10.  Organic  Chemistry. 

11.  Quantitative  Chemistry. 

12.  Systematic  Entomology. 

13.  Botany. 

14.  Mathematics. 

15.  History. 

16.  Bacteriology. 

17.  Light. 

18.  French. 
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THE  DAYLIGHT  PRINT  SHOP 


HTHE  HOME  OF  GOOD  PRINTING. 

Catalogues,  Advertising  Booklets  and 
Circulars,  Commercial  and  Society  Stationery. 

We  Guarantee  Satisfaction 


HAYDEN  PRESS,  Limited 

(Formerly  Advertiser  Job  Printing  Co.,  Ltd.) 

Comer  Yor\  and  Wellington  Sts. 

London  Phones  247-248  Ontario 


1 


THE  PROFIT  IN  QUALITY 

Creamerymen,  Cheesemakers  and  Dairymen  operate  their  plants  for  one  purpose 
only — to  make  and  accumulate  profits. 

They  realize  too,  that  only  by  producing  the  highest  quality  milk  foods  at  the 
lowest  possible  production  cost  can  their  margin  of  profit  be  increased. 

Nothing  is  proving  more  successful  in  the  effort  to  attain  results  than  the  rapidly 
increasing  use  of 


This  pure,  inorganic,  greaseless  cleaner  is  so  pure  and  purifying  and  cleans  clean 
with  so  little  effort  that  its  efficiency  has  long  been  established  in  the  Dairy  industry. 

Its  use  insures  against  uncleanliness,  bad  odors  and  other  causes  of  deterioration 
and  loss  of  quality  in  milk  products. 


Indian  inCircle 


in  every  package 


Moreover,  its  absolute  uniform  quality,  dependable  work 
free  rinsing  properties,  and  harmless  nature  all  contribute  to 
an  unusually  low  cleaning  cost,  ft  cleans  clean. 

THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers 

Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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At  M®ftk®rsw®ll  Maaaor 

(Continued  from  page  362) 


silver  holders.  A  bowl  of  roses  sits  be¬ 
tween  the  holders.  The  picture  is  more 
attractive  when,  beautiful  ladies  and 
sparkling  jewels  gather  round  the  board. 
Many  tasty  courses,  much  pleasant 
talk  and  an  hour  has  slipped  away. 
Port  is  sipped,  the  ladies  retire  and 
the  cigars  are  smoked.  It  is  a  pleasant 
hour,  one  to  forget  the  dullness  of  a  dull 
day. 

These  hours  and  days  at  Netherswell 
are  often  the  fuller  and  happier  when 
guests  are  present.  Sometimes  they 
are  neighbours  in  to  dinner  and  bridge. 
Maybe  it  is  a  young  London  week¬ 
ender,  and  then  again  it  might  be  their 
friend  the  Canon  from  Lincolnshire,  or 
possibly  now  in  London.  Yesterday, 
possibly  the  young  couple  from  Buenos 
Aires,  now  in  London.  Yesterday,  Cap¬ 
tain  White,  son  of  the  rector  at  Bowton 
on-the-Water  was  over  for  tennis.  He’s 
on  leave  from  India.  Next  week  two 
London  nieces  are  coming  down  for  some 
tennis.  What  a  time  we’ll  have.  One 
is  a  rather  popular  pianist  in  musical 


circles  in  town.  The  younger — well 
she  wrote  a  book  of  fairy  tales  when  she 
was  ten.  They’re  both  fond  of  the 
dance.  And  Madge  Titherage  has  prom¬ 
ised  a  week-end  just  as  soon  as  the  run 
of  “The  Luck  of  The  Navy”  is  over. 

They  have  many  interesting  friends. 
What  of  the  day  we  drove  across  to  the 
Court  Farm  in  the  pretty  little  village 
of  Broadway.  It  is  there  where  Mrs. 
De  Navarro  lives.  She  was  once  the 
famous  actress,  Miss  Mary  Anderson. 
Here  we  found  visiting  the  author  of  the 
Garden  of  Allah,  the  Call  of  the  Blood, 
etc. — Robert  Hitchins. 

It  is  a  very  imperfect  picture  of  Ne- 
thersw'ell  I  have  given.  Only  glimpses 
of  the  life  have  I  tried  to  describe.  There 
are  prettier  places  and  happier  modes 
of  life;  and  there  are  less  attractive 
homes  and  less  happy  lives,  but  the 
family  affection  of  that  home  is  a 
rarity.  All  the  beauty  and  happiness 
I  have  mentioned  is  small  compared 
with  that  affection.  Love  reigns  at 
Netherswell. 


Easily  Explained 

Freshman — “Mr.  Mason,  will  you 
give  me  my  marks  in  composition.” 

The  Dean — “Yes — eighty-five,  but 
why  did  you  want  your  marks?” 

F. — “Because  I  handed  that  com¬ 
position  in  before  at  a  school  in  Eng¬ 
land.” 

D. — “What  mark  did  you  get  for  it 
then.” 

F. — “Only  eighty.” 

D. — “How  do  you  account  for  the 
difference?” 

Freshman — “The  difference  is  what 

you  have  taught  me.” 

*  *  * 


During  the  year  we  have  noticed  that 
the  early  bird  not  only  catches  the 
worm  but  gets  first  whack  at  the  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper. 

ijj 

True  Riches 

A  person  is  forced  to  feel  optimistic 
after  hearing  a  Second  Year  man,  who 
declared  he  was  strapped,  singing  the 
following  in  the  Post  Office  after  exams. 

'  “Some  have  much  and  some  have  more, 
Some  are  rich  and  some  are  poor, 
Some  have  little,  some  have  less, 
Some  have  not  a  cent  to  bless, 

Their  empty  pockets  yet  possess, 

True  riches  in  true  happiness.” 


